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OPENING REMARKS 
Mary Carman Rose 


The past of any area of investioation (e.a., science, 
metaphysics, or parapsychology) does not possess only his- 
torical significance. Rather, from any one of these his- 
tories we may learn a areat deal that is useful. One recur- 
ino aspect of these histories which has not had sufficient 
attention is the role of community in each tyne of inquiry. 
I wish to examine the concept of community first as it per- 
tains to all inquiry an second as it pertains to those in- 
volved in psychic research and its relation to relicion. 


In qmeneral, any one investinqative community includes 
individuals who live in various parts of the world. Fut- 
ther, while any one commurity may not he hichly structured, 
the individuals who make it uv share commitment to and pre~ 
paration for inquiry into a particular area. Do they share 
a common method? It is imvortant not to oversimplify this 
question, Certainly the world-wide comunity of theologians 
do not share a common method, And perhaps we talk too eas- 
ily ahout the scientific method, when in fact always impli- 
citly and sometimes explicitly it is clear that the nature 
of scientific method or empiricism is a matter of controver- 
sv. Further, each community is made un of sukcommunities. 
The community of astronomers is divided hy specialities-- 
radio astronomers, astrophysicists, cosmolocists. The com- 
munity of philosophers is divided amony those who hold di- 
verse views of the very nature of philosophical inquiry. 


“That is to he ssid here of the commynity which studies 
psychism anc relicion? First, this community is concerned 
with a qreat variety of human experiences--e.1., MDE, ORE, 
ESP, precoanition of various sorts, encounters with appar- 
itions. Further, this community is--or at least oucht to 
be--concerned with any one instance of these experiences 
in all its concreteness and detail. 


I may, for example, have an exnerience which I take to 
be an OBE in which I encounter another human not visible to 
my physical senses nor to those present with me in the room, 
I may believe that fromthis encounter I learn something of 
the survival of physical death; of the state of the spirit 
in the next life: and of what I interpret as a kindness in 
reality which makes this experience possible to me. Such 
an experience is comprisedof many inter-related features: 
the content of the experience; the meaning I aive it; my 
moce of interpreting it: the worldview from which I derive 
that meaning and interpretation; and, of course, the words 
I may use to reflect on the experience and perhaps later 
in articulating it. Also, there are the life-exneriences 
and my modes of meeting them which have shaped my mind and 
spirit up to the time of my havine the OBE and the effects 
of the latter on my intellectuality,spirituality, and char- 
acter structure, The Taoist, Vedantist, cnostic, and 
Christian will interpret; be affected hy; and value these 
experiences in different ways, 


e that I have an experience with natural keauty 
which ‘terpret as nossessina mystical ane psychic dinen- 
sions: "To him who in the love of nature seeks communion 
with her visikle forms she speaks a various lanquaqde..." As 
I have succested, the lanauage of nature which I hear will 
Genend on my worldview, my metaphysics. If I am a Chris- 
tian, I will interpret this beauty as a manifestation of 
the Logos: “...without him was not anvthinc mace that was 
made," If I am a Hindu, I will interpret it as a manifest- 
ation of a pantheistic Civine absolute., ^s "en person, I 
would see it as the outward sien of the inalienable inward- 
ness of natural entities, paradoxically self-sufficient and 
yet profoundly inter-related. hile each of these distinc- 
tive interpretations of reality leads me to expect results 
of mv operness to nature ang its heautyv, each also helps me 
to discern a cause and effect relation hetween my havina 
these exneriences of heauty and my interests, commitments, 
and spiritual disciplines. “ith these comments I have 
opened a vast subject. Here I wish only to draw attention 
to irreducible differences amona spiritual paths which even- 
tuate in mystical and psychic experiences, But I wish also 
here to point out the need for responsible, non-distortina, 
and non-reductive search for the differences as well as the 
resemblances amona the several spiritual paths. This is a 
task that has never heen easy, althouch now it is made more 
difficult than it need he by a widespread, popular interest 
in what is sometimes called "Universalism" for which it is 
claimed that it transcends all relicions. 


Nhat do these observations mean for the community of 
those interested in parapsycholoay and mysticism an their 
relations to reliaion? What do they mean for those of us 
who participate in this annual conference? 


First, these ohservations mean that the diversity 
represented in this year's conference proqram is an expres- 
sion of permanent diversity within psychic phenomena and 
religious commitment and experience. And in whatever areas 
of psychism and religion any one of us is interested, we 
need to keen in touch with proaress in many areas which are 
profoundly inter-denendent with our own. Thus, probably 
almost all of us need to learn the facts currently reported 
in near-death-studies, survival research, alternative modes 
of healina, Likewise, we prohahly need to be aware of the 
details of the hurqeoning interest in the relations between 
spirituality, psvchism, and mysticism, as well as the forms 
taken presently hy the anosticism which has perennially 
been a feature of “estern philosophico-reliqious thought. 


Second, we need to emphasize a distinctive feature of any 


area of investiaation and then to ask how it pertains to psy- 
chism and mysticism, “hat I have in mind is that any one 
area may he adequately interpreted in some respects as inde- 
nendent of other areas; in other respects as part of a com- 


plex which cannot be permanently studied apart from that 
whole; and in still other respects as interdisciplinary in 
the sense that now and then it is able to give conclusions 
and data to other areas and to make use of what they provide. 
The relation between psychism and reliqion is such an area. 
In the West we have separated the several disciplines in- 
volved in psychism and religion--e.q., psychology, parapsy- 
chology, metaphysics, epistemology, axioloqy, comparative re- 
ligion, etc. In doing so, however, we have separated aspects 
of human concern, belief, and encounter with reality which in 
livina instances of psychism and religion are not separated, 
One corollary of this is that the cultivation of a particular 
attitude becomes an investiqative necessity. The attitude I 
have in mind is the willingness to accept the fact that the 
work of each one of us is a contribution to a cooperative pro- 
ject. All our specializations are necessary. No one is suf- 
ficient. Perhaps there are other areas we have not yet dis- 
cerned which ae also necessary to our study of psychism and 
relicion, Thus, an attitude of cooperation with and apprecia- 
tion for specializations other than our own becomes no more 
than a recoqnition of the importance of the work that com- 
pletes our own, 


Third, some comments about the technical lanauage which 
each of us will use at this conference are in order here, As 
several participants of last year's conference noted, althouch 
we use the same terms, we do not always mean the same things 
by them, Thus, we use God, cause, empiricism, science, astral 


projection, out-of -the-hody experiences, dreaming true, dream 
interpretation, natural, nature, supernaturalism, grace, and 
paradigm; and we cannot be sure that our colleaques who also 
use these terms cive them the same meanino that we do. Last 
year at the ARPR con“erence I was startled when a participant 
asserted that the supernaturalist view is that God is quixotic, 
irresponsible, That is certainly not what the supernaturalist 
view of God means to me, This colleague and I, however, have 
been shaped ky very different religious md intellectual trad- 
itions; and we are committed to different views of reality and 
man's relation to it. These differences account for the dif- 
ferent meaninas we qive to important terms. 


The nature and present state of our shared, overlappina, 
and hichly diversified interests are such that at present we do 
not and cannot cive identical meanings to our terms, even 
thouah we often use the same linouistic expressions, Our sep- 
arate investigations of psychism and related religqioWs phenome- 
na are worked out from irreducibly different approaches. Con- 
Sider the differences amona the Vedantism of Gerald Heard, 
process theology and Metaphysics, traditional Judeo-Christi ::1 
transcendent theism, and various forms of aqnosticism and athe- 
istic metaphysical naturalism. The meaninas we qive to the 
terms we use in our reflection are derived from our distinctive 
perspectives on reality and man. Agreement about the meaninas 
of terms used in investication is, of @wurse, a desideratum 
only when it is not achieved at the expense of loss of aware- 


ness of real differences that exist amont US Because we are 
exploring important areas from diverse paths and with very 
different tvnes of intellectual and spiritual preparation, 

Ye cannot ask for aqreement in our lanquage at present; 

but we can seek to understand why our colleacues have respon- 
sibly and thouchtfully chosen to give a particular meanina to 
the words they use. 


Finally, I want to turn to a very difficvlt topic which 
is a new and urqent professional commitment of mine. For the 
last three decades I have had a arowina interest in mysticism, 
the psychic, the esoteric traditions, the occult, shamanism, 
and also of course in Western traditional Judeo-Christian 
monotheism. As I hawe suaaested in the foregoing, I am aware 
that each of these terms has a variety of different meaninas 
at the present time. Also, the value of the body of questions 
and conclusions named by each of these terms is a matter of 
controversy. Some persons are ignorant of them and willing 
to remain ignorant. Others know something about some of them 
and are not sympathetic to what they know. Others have a 
quarded interest. And still others are convinced of the 
tremendous importance of some or all of these areas, 


Of course, I am not equally interested in or Friendly to 
all thse areas, I am convinced, however, that much, though 
certainly not all, that is encompassed in these terms is a 
very great treasure. Yet, my qrowing interest in them has 
been paralleled by a deepening conviction of the prime im- 
portance for me personally of traditional Western monotheism 
which I interpret has having no necessary connction with the 
esoteric. On the other hand, some of my colleagues have 
made the esoteric central to their way of life; and my view 
is that there are irreducibly different paths into truth and 
qenuine goodness. It is precisely for this reason that I 
am deeply concerned with the character of some of the popu- 
lar teachina on these topics, I am concerned with the ef- 
fects on the intellects and spiritual natures of believers 
of the intellectual and spiritual inadequacy with which 
some of these popular movements are carried on. I will aive 
here six illustrations of what I have in mind: 


Unclarityy “Purple iS the color of Jesus consciousness." 
The oracular, unfounded statement: "Numbers are your 
divine companions," 


Apparent incorsistencv: “Be a healthy skeptic. Do not 
heliéve what I sav." But this is immediately followed 
hy "Do not let your intellect set in your way." 


Untruth, or partial truth needine qualification: "when 
ve are emotionally invalve with others ve cannot help 
ther." 

Unkinðness: “You came Gown with this virus because you 


criticize my ‘spirit messaces," 


[A 


Dangerous teaching: "You create your own reality" or 
“Your words create your reality." 


There is important work to be done in connection with 
the foreaoinqg, Very often at the bases of these multifaceted 
teachinns there is a core of truth, But I fear the distor- 
tion and misuse of that truth. And I fear the harm done to 
emotiorally needy persons who hear lectures on the power of 
their “spirit band" or of their astral physician who can ac- 
complish what their flesh and blood doctor cannot. Do we 
sometimes permit intellectually, spiritually, and emotionally, 
needy persons to fall into bondaae to so-called spiritual 
teachers who cannot lead them wisely or very far? 


THE QUEST FOR THE PRIMORDIAL TRADITION 
The Psychic Area As The Missing Link 


Between The Sacred & The Profane In 
Western Civilization 


By John Rossner 


Abstract: The psychic world views of the Heroic Age and the Bible need to 
be understood if we are to understand modern secular and spiritual litera~ 
ture, the Church, and human experience. Rather than abandon or demytholo~ 
gize these concepts, it is fruitful to attempt to verify them in terms of 
20th century psychic research. With this approach, the psychic concepts 
of the Old Testament may be viewed as ancient reflections of timeless 
truths. The primitive assumptions of the psychic world view will be dis- 
cussed in relation tothe categories of modern thought in order to clarify 
and interpret secular and spiritual aspects of Christianity. These con- 
cepts are seen as grounded in universal human faculties of spiritual and 
psychic perception which we in modern times have forgotten or repressed, 
Only through exposure to phenomenologically similar data of contemporary 
psychic research will modern theologians gain the necessary insight to 
understand more fully the religious experience and language of ancient 
societies and cultures. 


—_——- eee 


A Summary of Ancient Religious & Metaphysical Conceptions 
Being Approximated Today by Contemporary Theories oF Psi 


Some contemporary PSI researchers have claimed evidence from 
experimental research which is highly reminiscent of various an- 
cient religious and/or metaphysical conceptions of man, his facul- 
ties or perception and communication, and his relationships with- 
in the natural order of the universe. A few of these scholars-- 
in an attempt to interpret their own scientific findings--have 
constructed new paradigms for understanding man and nature which 
approximate models-of-reality which are found in some of mankind's 
most ancient religious and metaphysical cosmologies. 


It is highly significant that when used as guiding images for 
further research, some of the models and paradigms found in ancient 
esoteric religious systems would now appear actually to be yielding 
some quite tangible results in terms of empirically testable data 
about an heretofore uncharted range of psychic faculties in ordi- 
nary human beings, and animals, and possibly even a primitive form 
of perception in plant life. It is at this very point of conver- 
gence between the religions of the past and the sciences of the 
future that some scholars today would explore the nature and po- 
tential of man. 


Some of the particular ideas from ancient Oriental and/or 
Hellenistic religious traditions which are approximated by PSI 


theories being suggested today by some of the more adventurous 
parapsychologists and paraphysicists include the following: 

(1) the idea that Nature is directed from within by a Higher 
Intelligence or Mind; (2) the belief that all minds in the 
universe are linked together by participation in One Universal 
Mind or Source; (3) the conviction that all living things pos- 
sess a potential ability to communicate among themselves pan- 
psychically, in the case of man and animals by ESP, and even 

in the case of plant-life by some sort of primary perception; 

(4) the belief that future events can under some circumstances 

be known in advance by precognition or prophecy; (5) the idea 
that various mental or physical rituals can sometimes effect 
what they symbolize, or set the proper conditions in motion 

for the desired events or result to occur, as in both modern 
techniques for inducing various altered states of conscious- 
ness which might be conducive to PSI. Sympathetic magic in 
primitive and ancient-sacral religious rites also involved 

this conception; (6) a view of the relationship between matter, 
mind, and spirit which would occasionally allow mental or spiri- 
tual forces to act directly upon matter either to change it or 
move it, as in both modern psychokinesis experiments and ancient 
alchemical texts; (7) the belief that prayers, thoughts and 
mental projection (and, hypothetically at least, various higher 
intelligences, i.e. God, gods, devas, jin, angels, saints, 
spirits, etc. in a hierarchically ordered spiritual cosmos) 
might directly heal sick and diseased persons through the re- 
lease of powerful life-giving energies; (8) the concept of a 
quasi-material astral body or body made of an energy-field 

which is an invisible duplicate form serving as a pattern or 
mold for the physical body in which the soul resides, and 

which may at times during sleep or trance-states, leave the 
physical body and go on astral trips into other places in 

this world or into other worlds; (9) the conception of other 
dimensions, astral worlds, or heaven worlds in a multidimensional 
universe in which the human dead, as well as other discarnate en- 
tities whether higher or lower on the evolutionary scale than man, 
may dwell or come from other planes to encounter those still liv- 
ing on earth; (10) the conviction that thought can produce quasi- 
physical forms, impulses, fields, or energies with an independent 
power of their own, which once initiated, can project themselves, 
travel abroad, or otherwise communicate, affecting other minds 
and bodies in this and other worlds the purposes with which they 
have been imprinted; (11) the idea that physical objects can be 
impregnated with various magnetic vibrations which can be read 
by sensitive individuals through the process known as psycho- 
metry, and that these impressed vibrations can instrumentally 
accomplish blessings, healings or curses through such physical 
objects; and (12) the belief that the individual human persona- 
lity and consciousness survives bodily death and maintains an 
interest in human affairs, occasionally communicating with the 
living by means of various methods of mental or physical PSI 
phenomena or in other spontaneous manifestations such as appari- 
tions, visions, materializations, etc.; (13) the Eastern religious 
belief that the spirit reincarnates in a series of personal ex- 
istences, and that upon occasion an individual may have either 


spontaneous or hypnotically induced glimpses into a past life 
in which memories may be studied for their objectively veri- 
fiable content; (14) the possibility that higher intelligences 
from outer or inner space--whether in physical, paraphysical, 
or psychic form--have visited the earth in the past and con- 
tinue to do so, causing ancient myths and legends of gods and 
angels and various widespread modern accounts of encounters 
with UFO's and their occupants. 


By contrast with this vision of ideal, future science, we 
seem to have developed at this point, a truncated and defective 
instrument at best. And certainly, as cosmologies, or views of 
reality, these ancient conceptions are extremely interesting al- 
ternatives to the flat worldview of 19th Century Materialistic 
and Rationalistic science. This is especially true in light of 
the fact that they have been seriously suggested today, by some 
contemporary scientists and scholars on the basis of their own 
observations and experiences in the area of Psi phenomena. 


A List of General Premises that the Modern Scientific 
aradigm has been said to imply 


_ One of the most insightful discussions of the "changing image 
of man" has been provided by Willis W. Harmon in his An Incomplete 
Guide to the Future". Harman lists ten premises, derived from [8th 
& 19th Century Materialistic and Rationalistic philosophy, which 
are still generally accepted by many scientists, or were until 
very recently. It is because of these premises - says Harman - 
that parapsychology and consciousness research have been so opposed. ~ 


It is important to understand both why these two research 
areas of consciousness exploration and psychic phenomena 
have so disturbed scientists in the past and also why the 
reconciliation now seems close at hand. The extent of the 
potential impact of these two areas on the scientific world 
view is suggested by the following list of premises that the 
scientific paradigm, until recently, has tended to imply: 


l. _ The only way man acquires knowledge is through his 
* physical senses and perhaps through some sort of 
memory storage in the genes. 

2. All qualitative properties are ultimately reducible 
to quantitative ones; in other words, color can be 
reduced to wave-length, hate and love to the chemical 
composition of glandular secretions, etc. 

3. There is a clear distinction between the objective 
world, which is perceivable by anyone, and subjective 
experience, which is perceived by the individual alone 
in the privacy of his own mind. 

4. The concept of "the free inner person" is a prescienti- 
fic explanation for behaviour, whereas behaviour is 
really determined by forces impinging upon the indivi- 
dual from his environment and interacting with internal 
tensions and pressures that are characteristic of the 
organism. From the influential standpoint of behaviou- 


ral science, psychic freedom and free choice are mere 


R 


illusions. "Freedom" is behaviour for which scientists 
have not yet found the cause. 

5. What we know as consciousness, or awareness of our 
thoughts and feelings, is really only a side effect 
of physical and biochemical processes going on in the 
brain. 

6. What we know as memory is simply a matter of stored 
data in the physical organism, strictly comparable 
with the storage of information in a digital computer. 
Thus is it impossible for a person to "remember" an 
event that happened to someone else in a different 
lifetime. 

7. Given the nature of time, there is obviously no way 
that we can obtain advance knowledge of the future 
other than by rational prediction from known causes. 
Thus it is impossible for anyone to "remember" an 
event happening sometime in the future. 

8. Since mental activity is simply a matter of fluctuating 
states in the physical organism, it is completely impos- 
sible for a person's mental activity to exert any di- 
rect effect on the physical world outside the organism, 
other than through normal functioning of his psycho- 
motor system. 

9. The evolution of man and the universe has come about 
through purely physical causes, through random muta- 
tion and natural selection. There is no justification, 
either in the evolution of consciousness or in the stri- 
vings of individuals, for any belief in universal pur- 
pose or a goal directed evolutionary urge. 

10. The individual does not survive the death of the organ- 
ism; or if there is any sense in which the individual 
exists after the death of his physical body, we can 
neither comprehend it in this life nor in any way ob- 
tain knowledge about it. 


After this list, Harman then goes on to note the obvious. 
It is not only parapsychology which has suffered at the hands of 
scientists and philosophers prejudiced by these assumptions, but 
also the complete gamut of the spiritual and intuitive experiences 
of mankind: 


Research into consciousness and psychic phenomena is 
such a bitterly contested battleground because the 
data in these areas challenges all of the above pre- 
mises. Yet it was on the basis of these premises that 
the increasingly prestigious scientific world view was 
able, in the past, to dismiss as of secondary conse- 
quence the religious, aesthetic, and intuitive exper- 
iences of man and hence to discredit value systems 
based in those subjective experiences. 


And, as a result of this loss of credibility in the spiri- 
tual and intuitive experiences of mankind, there has been a 
gradual erosion of belief in the "Supernatural" or "Transcen- 
dent" dimensions within the Western religious traditions. 


A_Common Phenomenology of Mystical Experiences is Shared 
by Many Belief Systems and Produces Similar Conceptions of 
Transcendence and a Psychoenergetic Universe in Different 


Mythological Garb 


Most scholars in the history, philosophy, psychology, and 
sociology of religion have simply assumed that all subjective 
human "religious experience” is merely conditioned by belief 
systems and various traditions of expectations. The recent 
research in the areas of parapsychology, and consciousness 
studies - which I have reviewed in Books I and II of my series, 
as well as the "spirit phenomena" which I have reviewed in Book 
II of Volume II - would suggest that such experiences are con- 
stant and cut across all barriers of religious and/or ideolo- 
gical conditioning. 


Christians, Jews, Buddhists, Moslems, Hindus, Agnostics, 
Atheists all seem to have "out-of-the-body experiences," "near- 
death experiences," unsolicited impressions of “post mortem con- 
tacts with the dead," precognitive dreams, ESP, PK experiences, 
visions, apparitions, etc. And most people react basically the 
same way to these common experiences - contrary to their previous 
belief systems - and their whole outlook on life, and value sys- 
tems, are often changed as a result of these universal experien- 
ces. Psi experiences are suggestive of a Transcendent order, of 
man as a multidimensional being; and their potential as catalysts 
to'keligious conversion" of one kind or another is a constant in 
most cultures. 


It is only the saints and mystics of the world's religions, 
East & West - and those who have discovered an authentic spiri- 
tual path through personal psychic and spiritual awakening and 
awareness - who claim that there are indeed universal metaphy- 
sical, ethical, and spiritual truths and realities which remain 
constant across all ideological and intellectual or religious 
traditions, and that these truths and realities can be redis- 
covered through a higher mode of functioning of the human con- 
sciousness, They often say that it is only by a combination of 
hard work, self-purification, denial of the inauthentic claims 
of the ego, plus Divine grace in one form or another, that one 
can proceed to develop such a higher consciousness, regardless 
of the sectarian labels that one wears, or the particular metho- 
logical or symbolic language of one's tradition. And the "fruits 
of the Spirit" remain the same for mystics and saints of most 
traditions - love, joy, peace, forgiveness, service, and a posi- 
tive reliance on transcendent sources of strength with a corres- 
ponding sense of detachment from worldly criteria of worth or 
pride, 


Thus there is an area in which we find a common phenomeno- 
logy of meaningful subjective experiences - with a more or less 
constant range of effects on the persons who have those exper- 
iences. This is the area of "mystical" experience. Contrary 
to the Rationalist's opinion that mystical experience is merely 
conditioned by traditionally developed religious beliefs, there 


ic 


are certain constant characteristics of mysticism that unite 
persons in all - or no - religious traditions. 


And like psychic experiences, mystical experiences charac- 
teristically occur in altered states of consciousness, suggest 
a Transcendent order and/or the multidimensional nature of man, 
and leave people's perspectives, world views, and value orien- 
tations changed. Both psychic experiences and mystical exper- 
iences and their effects suggest to many that there is a con- 
stant "higher order" a "substratum," "above," "in," or "under" 
the human psyche, and universal principles and forms governing 
its operation which are beyond the conditioned levels of cultural 
and linguistic traditions. This of course, is exactly what most 
of the major religious traditions of the world have assumed - 
precisely on the basis of such experiences on the part of their 
founders. 


Dogmatic and Psychological Obstacles to the Recovery of 
an Awareness of a "Primordial Tradition” in Modern Theology 


The entire Old Testament and New Testament are full of so- 
called "supernatural" events which - in today's language would 
be called “psychic phenomena" ~ from the officially sanctioned 
oracles of the Temple at Jerusalem (using the Urim and Thummim) 
and the utterances of canonical prophets (like Samuel and Nathan 
who give psychic readings and precognitive warnings) to those 
multiple claims of encounters with angelic beings (on the part 
of Abraham, Moses, Peter et al.), deceased prophets and saints 
(i.e., the encounter between Elijah, Moses, and Jesus at the 
"Transfiguration") and the stories of miraculous healings 
(Elisha, Jesus, etc.), the resuscitations from the dead, and 
various "nature miracles," from levitation, walking on water, 
and materialization (Manna) and the teleportation of objects. 
And yet modern theologians have for the most part consistently 
rejected any systematic attempt to pursue modern psychical re- 
search, in which such phenomena may be studied as they are 
claimed today. 


"Psychic" experience is often feared by many traditional 
clergy and laity, along with the contemporary revival of inter- 
est in "occult" ideas and the "New Religions" stemming from 
Eastern and/or Western esoteric religion and philosophy. 


The roots of this fear may be traced to certain unfortunate 
philosophical and theological assumptions of long-standing in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition which must be squarely faced to- 
day before any progress can be made toward understanding the 
operation of universal, natural human psychic and spiritual 
faculties and their role in the development of the world's 
religious traditions. 


The Modern Fundamentalistic Heresies of "Dispensationalism" and 
“"Institutionalism," and the Liberal Heresy of "Demythologizism" 
as the Main Obstacles in the Recovery of the Roots of the Judeo- 
Christian Tradition through the Parapsychology of Religion, 
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Eastern Religions & Western Mystical Traditions Have 
Retained More of the Primordial Tradition through a 
Multidimensional View of Consciousness and the Various 


Levels of Body, Mind, & Spirit 


The Eastern religions,Hinduism, Buddhism, etc., and to a 
certain extent the mystical traditions in Western religion, the 
esoteric traditions within Judaism, Christianity, and Islam have 
retained a mystically-based more holistic and integrated view of 
the world. This is - in some respects at least - still very much 
like that of the "Primordial Tradition" in the ancient world, It 
still makes good sense to someone who is Sufi, a yogi, Christian 
mystic, or Cabalistic Jew, for example, to believe that through 
meditation he can "still the mind" and "start the mind functioning 
in different higher states of consciousness." As in a computer - 
there are said to be other higher functions, "higher levels" of 
thought that one can use to begin to grasp things, to learn to 
control the emotions and to focus the mind, to still the intel- 
lectual static, so that the "Superconscious" or the "Spiritual- 
Mind" can begin to bring in impressions that will guide one. 
There is also a realization that the subconscious mind can tell 
us more about our own body and its needs, and the needs of the 
physical organisms around us than our logical functions can by 
reasoning alone. It is said that we can pick up sensations from 
other persons, animals, and plants by sympathetic psychic action 
in our own bodies and minds. 


The superconscious and the subconscious mind are this said 
to be able to provide us with reliable information quite apart 
from what we can logically compute or physically observe. Modern 
science and technology have, on the otherhand, limited us, and 
reduced us to what we can (1) physically observe and then (2) 
logically compute (on the basis of what we physically observe). 
The Eastern traditions, and mystical traditions in Islam (Sufism), 
Christianity, and Judaism (Hassidism), have always held that a 
man can be guided by insights that come through his Superconscious- 
ness or his "Higher Self." Indeed, this is a common belief shared 
by classical religions, from shamanism through the sacral religions 
of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Iran, Greece, and Rome in the West, to the 
ancient religions of India and South East Asia. 


Spiritual insights are thought to come from a number of 
sources outside of ordinary intellect. It is held that through 
meditation, prayer, and other consciousness techniques, that man 
can be in touch with both the physical cosmos and energy fields 
around him through his subconscious mind, as well as be aware of 
the thoughts and emotions of other people around him, and thoughts 
of his own "higher self" that he might not otherwise let onto the 
threshold of his consciousness - insights that might otherwise be 
cut off and suppressed. 


Now this ancient model is one which "spiritual people" of 
most traditions have generaily accepted in one form or another. 
Psychic or "sensitive" persons tend to assume multi-dimensional 
integrative models of reality. The "spiritual person" in most 
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traditions usually likes to assume that what goes on in the psy- 
che, what goes on in the spiritual side of man is real - not 
imaginary or arbitrary - and can accomplish its effects direct- 
ly in the world. As a matter of fact, that is what "being reli- 
gious" means. It is being able to use spiritual and psychic 
"technologies" effectively, to feel free in a responsible sense, 
to feel that we are effective, that we count, that what we do in 
the world is not unimportant simply because we are only one statis- 
tic, one number among hundreds and thousands or millions of people. 
In the “spiritual view" we are not helpless cogs in an impersonal, 
machine-like universe, 


We are somehow (on the level of mind and spirit) equal parti- 
cipants in a universal network and we are not impotent ~ we are 
not powerless even though we may be powerless in a particular 
given society, government or in a state, in a community or in a 
family. We have access, as it were, to God, to Universal Mind 
or Spirit, to "higher powers," “angelic beings," ascended saints 
in Western traditions, or ascended masters and "devas" in Eastern 
traditions. Through sharing in the Divine Life, however, differ- 
ently conceptualized, we have access to a universal level of High- 
er Intelligence which we can draw upon within ourselves. In 
Christian terms - potentially at least - we are therefore impor- 
tant, not in an egotistical sense, but because of the nature of 
our very constitution or being as human beings made in the "image 
of God," and filled with the Holy Spirit. 


There is a Need Today to Recover an Understanding Qf the 
Ancient Spiritual Sciences & Psychic Technologies Within 
the Modern Secular Model of Reality 


The ancients generally did not postulate a radical conceptual 
gulf between "religion", "science", and "technology" in the manner 
that we have done. The pursuit of human knowledge in a systematic 
manner ("scientia") and the mastery of human skills ("techne") al- 
ways included "religion" in its primordial sense. It is interes- 
ting to note that the root meaning of this word, which comes from 
the Latin "religo, religare" is "to integrate", "to link", "to 
yoke", "to bind together" all of the levels of man, body, mind, 
and spirit with the Divine ground of being. In Sanscrit the word 

"yoga has essentially the same meaning as the Latin word "reli- 
gion", i.e. "to yoke" or "to integrate" the levels of man with 
the Divine. Thus the knowledge and skills which lead to the 
integration of the seven levels of man in the Indian yogic, PSY- 
chology were the consummate "spiritual sciences" or "yogas" i.e. 

"religion" in the primordial sense. Those "sciences" and "tech- 
nologies" which had as their objective the transformation of the 
human body, mind, spirit complex into the temple of the Divine 
were the "yogas" in the East and "religio" in the West. Such 
spiritual and psychic sciences of psychophysical integration and 
psychospiritual awareness were considered in every way as valid 
and essential as all of the other "sciences" and "technologies" 
of man. 


Today in Western civilization "religion" is considered to 
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be quite separate from our technology and our science. We 
think about religion as something that we must treat “subjec- 
tively." And that usually means to us it's all "inside of our 
heads." It is usually thought to be each individual person's 
own private domain. As a result of this, "spiritual things," 
or "religious matters," are thought to be purely arbitrary by 
many. Most people today would say that there isn't any "objec- 
tive way" to measure the concerns of the psyche. On the other 
hand, we can pay "objective" attention, it is thought, to such 
"sciences" as biology and chemistry and physics and geology, 
i.e., physical sciences. We think that we can map only quite 
observable behaviours in modern psychology. These alone are 
"objective" factors, many say. We have thus created a radical 
separation between our "Science" and our "religion." We have 
admitted the reality of "natural sciences," life sciences," 

and "social sciences," but unlike the ancient world we do not 
admit the objective, universal validity of the "spiritual 
sciences," or "sciences of the human consciousness and psyche." 


The result is that many people approach religion only as 
an “impractical art" in the modern period. In the ancient 
world people generally considered - because of the Primordial 
world-view which they held - that whenever one prayed or when 
one meditated, or when one sent a thought to someone or some- 
thing - that one could actually somehow affect that person, 
place, or thing by the prayer or meditation. The ancients 
thought that one could actually change what would happen to 
a person by changing his or her "inner spaces." The ancients 
generally believed that one could operate on "outer space" - 
the space around one physically, by "internal psychic techno- 
logies." "Religious persons" still tend to believe this; but 
modern "secular" man does not think this way. He has separated 
his "technology" and his "science" from whatever goes on inside 
of his own mind, consciousness or spirit. And many of us are 
rather schizophrenically divided between being "religious" and 
"secular" personalities as a result, 


It is understood that if one is a complete Materialist, or 
a complete Rationalist one doesn't believe in any of the "spiri- 
tual-psychic faculties." Such a person believes with the modern 
Materialistic-Rationalistic position that only what can be phy- 
sically seen and logically computed is real and that everything 
else is not. One cannot be a "religious" or "spiritual" person 
in the classical sense and at the same time deny the existence 
of subtle faculties of spiritual and psychic perception. 


"Technologies" are said to be done only with physical means 
in order to accomplish something “objective” in the world, with 
the body. In the ancient world there were thought to be "techno- 
logies" not only of the body, but also of the "psyche" (of the 
mind and spirit). It was natural for people in ancient traditions, 
for example, to take seriously the effects of meditation in "the 
control and navigation of inner spaces," and to take seriously 
the objective effects of the psyche on other persons, places and 
things through prayer and psychic projections. Psychic 
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communication between man and man, between animals and plants 
intuitions, feelings, and energy-field projections and penetra- 
tions were taken for granted as axiomatic. We also find these 
themes in the primitive psychic and social solidarity concep- 
tions of the Ancient Near East and the Bible. 


It has only been since the so-called "Age of Reason" and 
"Enlightenment" in the West that we - alone in all of mankind - 
have created a secular Rationalistic and Materialistic model 
of reality which has eliminated the psychic and spiritual scien- 
ences, the "yogas" and "religion" in the primordial sense, from 
our consideration. We have forgotten and suppressed, or denied, 
the very idea thatthere could be universal, non-arbitrary, non- 
imaginative, objective metaphysical principles and laws in the 
human psyche and in nature which should be studied and observed 
for human self-fulfillment, independent of and cutting across 
all sectarian doctrines and traditions. We have done this 
primarily because - for a number of centuries - Western civili- 
zation has lost sight of the fact that there may be real, not 
imaginary, subtle faculties of psychic perception and intuition, 
and spiritual insight, that may have been awakened in the pioneer 
examples of the human race, i.e. the saints and prophets and sages, 
and which would allow for the vision of universal, higher reali- 
ties as they are. We have lost sight of the concept that there 
could be sciences and skills for perfecting consciousness in the 
body-mind mechanism so that such transcendent realities, multi- 
dimensional universes and their advanced denizens as well as 
the inner truths of this world, might be real to us and effect 
our transformation into new beings, from beasts to angels, from 
men to gods. 


There is solid evidence - for those who understand the 
"gnostic" language which arises from primary psychic and spiri- 
tual experience - that primitive Christianity itself once rested 
upon such a Primordial foundation. 


The Primordial Tradition, Universal] Gnosis, & Primitive 
Christianity Alike Arose out of Awakened, Subtle Faculties 
of Psychic & Spiritual Perception 


Rediscovering the Psychic & Spiritual Experience at the Roots of 
Primitive Christianity 


Bultmann and others have argued that New Testament writers - 
including the 4th Evangelist and St. Paul - have interpreted the 
historical Jesus in terms of the language and metaphors of a 
widespread pre-Christian gnostic myth. They would have seen 
Jesus as its fulfillment. In the non-Christian Mandaean versions 
of this Gnostic Redeemer myth one even finds parables characteri- 
zing the Gnostic Revealer as "the good Shepherd” and "the true 
Vine." 


E. Kasemann has also seen the Gnostic origins of the New 
Testament image of the Church as the "Body of Christ." He says 
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that the figure of the "Heavenly Man" appears in Ephesians 2:15 
as "the New Man" and in 4:13 as the "perfect Man," and that the 
idea of the solidarity between the Gnostic Redeemer and the col- 
lected souls of redeemed men is expressed in Ephesians 5:22 ff 
as the "heavenly marriage" between Christ and the Church.4 


Thus, Bultmann and his disciples would allow for the exis- 
tence of a pre-Christian universal tradition of human gnosis or 
wisdom. This pre-Christian wisdom tradition would have had to 
have come through a kind of universal Divine revelation picked 
up in the mystical reflection, intuition and insight of pagans. 


In various Iranian and subsequent Hellenistic Greek and 
Jewish mythological accounts of the Primal Man, the latter was 
the Divine Source Principle in Humanity, or the Human principle 
in Divinity itself. The Divine Source had - in the beginning - 
projected its Image, or the Primal Man, (Hebrew: "Adam Kadman") 
which was as Father of Mankind, or Archetype, the pattern upon 
which all humanity was formed. This Image or Divine "blueprint" 
was thus in everyman by virtue of creation as the authentic core 
or centre of his being. By virtue of his creation everyman 
("Adam") was potentially the whole human race. 


Humanity on earth represents then, those sons (reflections) 
of the Primal Man who were informed with matter and descended 
into the earth plane, i.e. incarnated. The One "Primal Man" 
was all the while thus - in his earthly reflections - divided 
up into the many sons of men. But, at the same time - because 
he was himself part of the Godhead, as its second principle, 
he was also ever one, undivided, and transcendent to the whole 
Creation and - in himself distinct from his extensions - outside 
of all worlds. 


It was this "first creation of mankind," or the "first Adam" 
whichprogressively "fell" from the realm of light into denser and 
denser matter and, ultimately lost its way in the darkness, for- 
getting its identity and became deaf, dumb, and blind to the spiri- 
tual light, insensitve to the Divine ethical laws of the creation. 


At this point, a "second Adam" was projected from the Primal 
Man, sent to the rescue of his lost brethren of the first projec- 
tion. This was the (Gnostic) “Heavenly Redeemer" figure, who de- 
scends, incarnates into matter, witnesses to the Light, suffers, 
is rejected by most of humanity, is killed by wicked men, and 
then rises again to new life revealing his identity. Those who 
"recognize him" identify with him, follow him, are remade after 
their own perfect original spiritual image as "beings of Light." 
They are refashioned, by acts of their own volution and Divine 
grace, after the original Divine Image of the Primal Man/God. 
In Iranian Zoroastrian tradition this figure was known as the 
“Gayomart" or "Kaiomart," the "one who raises himself up." 


Now Bultmann sees from such Iranian and Hellenistic myths 


where the ideas behind the New Testament came from. Jesus iden- 
tifies himself as the "Son of Man" ("Bar Nasha") (i.e., Son of 
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the Primal Man) sent by his Father, who is God and the Source 
of all Mankind originally dwelling in them. He is "Son of 
'Man'" and as such, Son of God, Son of the Father. Paul ex- 
plicitly identifies Jesus as the "Second Adam," i.e., the pro- 
jection or "Son," the incarnate form of the Primal Man, or 
second person of the Godhead. 


, 


Jesus and his followers undoubtedly came out of transcul- 
turally indebted Gnostic circles in Hellenistic Judaism which 
were familiar with - and believed in - these myths: Jesus sees 
his own mission as the "Son of 'Man'" who is to awaken his 
"sleeping," "blind," "lost" brethren of the first "projection," 
i.e., the first "Adamic" descent, to awaken them to their own 
true, inner nature as sons of the Primal Man, i.e., sons of God, 
in whom the "Father" dwells. This is the "Second Birth." Man- 
kind is called to become "New Creatures," "New Men" in the One 
Primal Man through accepting, identifying with, and following 
the words and deeds of the "Son of Man." 


The term "Christ" is the Greek rendition of the Hebraic 
term Messiah, which was originally - and in popular first 
Century A.D. expectation - not a Divine figure at all. In 
fact, the popular Jewish expectation of the Messiah was that 
of a political, military figure who - like Judas Maccabeus 
four centuries earlier - had led a revolt to overthrow pagan 
domination of the state of Israel. 


Both Jesus and Paul have spiritualized and allegorized the 
meanings, both of the terms "Israel" and "Messiah." For Jesus, 
and Paul, "Israel" is not the physical state of Israel or the 
Jewish race, but rather the universal spiritual people of God - 
whether Jewish or pagan - who respond to the universal, human, 
metaphysical and spiritual Person, message, and work of God. 

The "New Israel" is, thus, that "people of God" ("Q'ahol," 
"Ecclesia," "Church" or "Body of Christ," "Soma Christou") 

which "recognizes" the "Son of Man" in his physically hidden, 
humble, incarnate state of recognizing in him the "Power of God," 
the quality or notes of the Divine Nature, in his redemptive words 
and deeds. The "Christ" is now not the military-political deli- 
verer of the state of Israel, but the heaven-sent God-Man who is 
the "bringer" of the "Kingdom of God" (which is "within you"), and 
the "Deliverer" of all Mankind from its collective Sin and its 
"Fall" into spiritual blindness and evil deeds. 


The Gnostic Conception of "Recognition" of the Divine through Psychic-Spiri- 
tual Faculties of Perception 


Now the question that we must ask is; How does the "recogni- 
tion" of the Divine qualities, the Divine Light in Jesus occur 
in the earliest New Testament writings? How does one "recognize," 
"accept," and "identify" with Jesus as the heaven-sent "Son of 
Man," or Heavenly Redeemer? 


The answer is obvious, even from a cursory glance at the 
New Testament. The "recognition" of Jesus as Divinely appointed, 
as "Lord" and "God" occurs in a thoroughly "gnostic" fashion. 
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“Their eyes were opened and they beheld him." (Lk. 24:31-32) 
"Let those who have eyes to see, see, and ears to hear, hear! 
Others, seeing will not see; and hearing, will not hear." 
(Mk. 4:12) There is the implication throughout that a very 
mystical awakening is involved, and an inner process of know- 
ing, the opening of “spiritual eyes" and "spiritual ears," 
i.e., subtle faculties in the soul of man for psychic and 
spiritual "recognition" of the true nature of the "Man" 

Jesus and his works as one with the Divine Presence, the 
"Shekinah" which had been known in the Temple and in the 
lives and works of the prophets. 


It is most interesting to observe that in the pre-Chris- 
tian esoteric traditions of Iran and the Hellenistic world 
there is evidence of a whole gnostic phenomenology for de- 
scribing the "recognition" of eternal truth and of Divine 
credentials in the world through "awakened" human subtle 
faculties of psychic and spiritual perception. This resem- 
bled the Platonic theory of knowing and recognition of higher 
truths through "Nous," or the "Spiritual, Inituitive Mind," 
Man is not limited - in this Primordial conception - to phy- 
sical sight and hearing, etc., but possess in his ideal state 
of perfection and balance, a whole set of subtle, psychospiri- 
tual faculties for perceiving higher and higher frequencies, 
dimensions, worlds, and higher and higher realities within 
and beyond the individual consciousness. 


The medieval Sufism of Iran claimed to be the inheritor 
of these ancient Zoroastrian and Hellenistic maps of "ways of 
knowing" (gnostic epistemologies). In The Man of Light in 
Iranian Sufism, Henry Corbin has described the fascinating 
phenomenology of the "Man of Light" in ancient Iranian reli- 


gion, in Hellenistic Judaism, and in Hermetic Platonism, 
which found its way into medieval Sufism. 


In this model, there was the "earthly Adam, the outer man 
of flesh ('sarkinos anthropos') subject to the Elements to 
planetary influences and to Fate." Then there was the''Man 
of Light’ ("photeinos anthropos'), the hidden spiritual man, 
the opposite pole to corporeal man." "Adam is the archetype 
of carnal men; ‘Phos’ or ‘Light' is the archetype, not of 
humans in general, but of ‘men of light,’ the 'photes.'" 


The "Man of Light," as archetype of all "men of Light" 
who are orientated toward the Light have subtle psychospiri- 
tual faculties which are open; whereas those who are carnal 
men do not have such open or operative subtle faculties. 
Hence they cannot "see" or "hear," "sense" or "recognize" the 
"Man of Light" when he comes into the world as "Heavenly Re- 
deemer." Yow does he come into the world? The "Man ‘of Light" 
comes primarily in the form of one's own "Guide of Light" in 
various theophanies, visions, apparitions, but only when the 
time and occasion in the life of the individual are correct. 
That is to say, only when the seeker is ready will his or 
her spiritual guide of Light appear. The "seeing" of the 
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"Guide of Light" will thus depend upon one's state of con- 
sciousness and spiritual development. The seeker must be 
sufficiently awakened within before the "Guide of Light" 
will appear. 


The interesting fact - from the standpoint of the re- 
conciliation of Dualism with Non-Dualism in religion - is 
that the "Guide of Light" appears as if “out there," i.e., 
another being in time and space encountering one, surprising 
one, and revealing the Way to higher realms, higher stages 
of development. But this figure which encounters the seeker 
on the spiritual Path is in fact not really just "out there." 
He is also "in here," in the center of the Seeker's own being 
as the image of God, Primal Man archetype upon which both the 
individual and all mankind are created. 

This is the "Christ who lives within," encountering one 
as the "Christ figure without" in theophanies, visions, ap- 
paritions, as the eternal "Guide of Light" to "Everyman-Adam" 
who accepts to become himself the "Man of Light." 


Corbin illustrates this concept as it appears again in 
the Pistis Sophia, the Gnostic "New Testament of the religion 
of the man of light," in the words of Mary Magdalene in an 
initiatic conversation between the disciples and the Resur- 
rected Christ. 


"The power which issued from the Saviour and 
which is now the man of light within us...My 
Lord! Not only does the man of light in me 
have ears but my soul has heard and understood 
all the words that thou hast spoken...The man 
of light has guided me..." 


And again, in the angelology of Valentinian gnosticism: 


"Christ's Angels are Christ's himself, because 
each Angel is Christ related to individual exis- 
tence, What Christ is for the souls of light as 
a whole, each Angel is for each soul." 


The "Son of Man," or in an allegorized-spiritualization of 
the term, the "Christ," as the Primal Man of Light is - as the 
Divine blueprint within each soul both the "Witness in Heaven" 
and the "supersensory personal master," revealing itself to 
him who is ready within the human race as his own "Perfect 
Nature," the origin and goal of his own whole psychospiritual 
evolution and pilgrimage. 


The "Gnostic" on the Spiritual Path is described as 
orientated toward his "true country of origin” by "supersen- 
sory phenomena" which are progressibely "visible" to him in 
the subtile spheres or dimensions of reality. Corbin cites 
descriptions of a "concrete world of archetype-Figures," a 
heavenly, supersensible world between this physical world 
and the "world of pure (formless) spiritual lights." 
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Between the world of pure spiritual lights 
("Luces victoriales")...and the sensory 
universe,,.there opens a "mundus imaginalis" 
which is concrete spiritual world of arche- 
type-figures, apparitional forms, Angels of 
species and of individuals. 


This ability to "see" or be otherwise aware of this 
dimension or sphere of higher reality depends on spiritual- 
physic development in a holistic sense. It is interesting 
that it is said to occur through what Corbin describes as 
"cethe visionary apperception of the active Imagination” 
of such psychically-and-spiritually awakened and developed 
persons. 


The compatability with the yogic and Vedanta traditions 
of India of the Iranian Gnostic Man of Light and Hebraic- 
Christian "Son of Man" traditions should be obvious. Thus 
the Vedantic statement that the "Atman-Brahman is One," re- 
calls Jesus' statement "the Father and I are One." The "Pri- 
mal Man" would be the One, or "Atman-Brahman" issuing as "Pur- 
usha" toward the creation to awaken "sleeping" mankind to its 
true Divine Nature within, the "Atman," or "Kingdom of God" 
within, In Hellenistic Gnosticism the "Man of Light," "Son 
of Man," "Heavenly Redeemer" appears as the Perfected Divine 
Human Being to men on the Path as if “out there," but in fact 
is already unconsciously (and then becomes consciously) the 
"Real Man" inside, the "Atman," or the "Christ" living within. 


And, indispensible to the whole process is active and 
passive "gnosis," knowing through direct psychic, spiritual, 
mystical apprehension by every individual involved in the pro- 
cess of redemption, transformation (''metanoia"). 


Thus, the arcane traditions behind Christianity as a world- 
religion knew - just as did earliest Christianity itself - of 
the necessity and indjspensibility of personal psychic and 
spiritual development to the process of "salvation in Christ." 
It is only subsequent, rationalized and institutionalized ver- 
sions of Christianity which have dispensed with such necessi- 
ties and frequently held out the illusory promise of “en- 
trance into heaven" without Jesus’ own precondition of "metanoia," 
i.e., literally getting "beyond the finite mind," the capacity 
to develop beyond the physical senses and logical mind to the 
Spiritual-Self within, by identifying with the Divine, Primal 
God-Man, the Man of Light, the New Being. 


Visions of "Heavenly Cities" and "Beings of Light" - 
Through Awakened Human Psychospiritual Faculties - 
as_an Integral Part of the Gnosticism in the World's 


Major Religions 
Corbin has described the Iranian Sufi's conception of the 


supersensory world, which was perceived only by awakened souls 
whose subtile faculties were opened. This description of the 
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Sufi's supersensory world corresponds with the conceptions 
of heaven worlds and legendary higher astral worlds and 
paradises everywhere, from similar descriptions found in 
Plato and his ancient predecessors to the “heavenly city" 
described in the canonical Apocalypse of John and modern 
descriptions provided by Spiritualist mediums and contemp- 
orary psychic seers who claim to "channel messages from the 
Masters." 


This, Sohravardi declares, is the world to 
which the ancient sages alluded when they 
affirmed that beyond the sensory world there 
exists another universe with a contour and 
dimensions and extensions in a space, although 
there are not comparable with the shape and 
speciality as we perceive them in the world 
of physical bodies. ? 


The point we should like to make here is that ~ like the 
"beings of light" which are a phenomena encountered by seers 
and ordinary meditators everywhere - from Buddhist monks and 
Hindu rishis, Jewish, Christian’ and Muslim saints, and mystics 
to contemporary "0.B.E.ers" in the "Near-Death Experience” - 
these astral "heaven worlds" or higher parallel, supersensory 
worlds, are perceived only through human psychic and spiritual 
faculties. 


Thus it is manifestly ridiculous to say - as many modern 
traditionalist religionists do, both Christian and otherwise - 
that psychic development and the possession of supersensory 
faculties have nothing to do with spiritual development. To 
the contrary, the two have, in fact, characteristically been in 
separable in the lives of most of the founding prophets, saints. 
and seers of the world's religions. The sacred literature of 
the world is filled with claims of such supersensory visions 
as an essential part of the process of Divine revelation during 
the initial establishment of religious traditions. 


It is only those religious "reformers" who have been con- 
fronted with a plethora of confusing and extravagant claims to 
"supernatural" signs and visions - without the discipline and 
incentive to spiritual development - who have turned away from 
psychic visions and spirit experiences in describing the authen- 
tic spiritual path. Thus Siddharta Gautema, the original Buddh 
confronted with what he viewed as the degenerate ritual practice 
and magical superstititons of 7th Century B.C. Benares turned h: 
disciples away from the whole psychic area as a dangerous tral 
And, some twenty three centuries later St. John of the Cross - 
coming at the end of the Middle Ages with its multiplication of 
miracles and the Babel of the rival claims of various monastic 
orders on behalf of their chosen saints - also turned away from 
visions, apparitions, and miracles as of no importance to "true 
spirituality." But such a position was certainly not character: 
tic of the Founders of the Hindu epics, nor those of Christianit 
Jesus, St. Paul, or St. John on Mount Patmos. Psychic experien: 


has always been a vehicle of transcendent experience inseparable 
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from the origins of religious traditions, 1° Subtle psychic 
and spiritual faculties of perception have always led to tra- 
ditions of intuition, and insight - whether about God, gods, 
angels, devas, man, or the cosmos - which have found their 
way into the sacred books of mankind, East & West, ancient 
and modern, 


Conclusion: The Psychic Area is the Missing Link between 
the Sacred & the Profane in Western Civilization. Its 
Rediscovery Should Yield New Integral Paradigms for Reli- 


gion & Science in the Emerging Global Village. 


In the light of the phenomenology of human psychic exper- 
iences it is possible to conclude that an esoteric or occult 
corpus of natural psychic experience, knowledge, and a univer- 
sal tradition of intuitive spiritual wisdom is far more deeply 
rooted in the Western religious tradition than the modern 
Christian is prepared to see or acknowledge. For modern Wes- 
tern man has accepted, in an a priori fashion, a whole host of 
Reductionistic Materialistic, and Rationalistic assumptions 
from the so-called "Age of Reason" and the 18th Century "En- 
lightenment" which has prevented him from rediscovery of the 
reality of those "spiritual and psychic sciences" with which 
ancient civilization were familiar. 


But within the Yogic traditions of India and Asia, the 
Egyptian and Greek mystery rites, the classical Greek meta- 
physics of Plato, Pythagoras, Plotinus, and the Hellenistic 
philosophy standing at the threshold of ancient Western civi- 
lization - such a "Primordial Tradition" of intuition and in- 
sight postulating the existence of real spiritual and psychic 
faculties had been recognized, examined, classified, and codi- 
fied. It is this "Alternative Reality Tradition in the West" 
which Robert Ellwood, Jr., Jacob Needleman, and others have 
seen as re-emerging today in new religions and spiritual move- 
ments influenced by Eastern religious and hithertofore under- 
ground Western esoteric or occult traditions. 


And it is this Alternative Reality Tradition with which 
the Christian Church must now come to grips in the 20th Cen- 
tury before any authentic universal approaches to human spiri- 
tuality can be developed - in transcultural terms - for mankind 
in the emerging "Global Village" civilization of tomorrow. 


In the emerging future sciences of parapsychology, para- 

physics, and consciousness research the student of religion 

is confronted with claims to contemporary scientific discoveries 
which - in spite of the refusal of the majority of the scientific 
community to embrace them - could give us new perspectives today 
with which to understand better what I have called 'the Primordial 
Tradition", or mankind's heritage of spiritual and psychic know- 
ledge from ancient religions and cultures. I have suggested that 
an understanding by the entire modern Western scientific community 


of the reality of the Psi factor would be tantamount to the 
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rediscovery of the "missing link between the Sacred and the 
Profane" in Western civilization. For, this would inevitably 
arise from - and lead to the further development of - models- 
of-reality for the emerging "Global Village" of tomorrow which 
do not pit reason against intuition, or science and technology 
against human spirituality and the inner life of the human 
psyche. 


Since we are witnessing all over the world today a resur- 
gence of the crude 19th Century warfare between fundamentalist 
versions of religion and redu ctionistic versions of science, 
this issue is indeed quite vital. Men of good will - and good 
sense - are surely looking for better alternatives than our pre- 
sent radical polarizations of science and religion have suggested 
The new - but in fact very old - perspectives revealed in the 
quest for “recovery of a Primordial Tradition" of intuition and 
insight could provide such better alternatives. For in this 
quest a number of frontier scientists have already claimed to 
have discovered integrative models for the reconciliation of 
science and spirituality, East & West, and for the reconcilia- 
tion of the processes of modernization and technology with the 
pre-scientific insights and intuitions of the Third World and 
Non-Western cultures today. 
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G.R.S. MEAD AND THE QUEST FOR GNOSIS 


By Leslie Price 


Abstract: The author describes the character and interests of G.R.S. Mead 
and his roles in the early days of the Theosophical Society, This involves 
his also giving accounts of the character and interests of H.P. Blavatsky, 
Col. Olcott, C.W. Leadbeater, and others. 


How is gnosis, or knowledge of spiritual reality, to be 
found? This question confronts each of us, and eventually we 
must make choices. The life and work of George Robert Stowe 
Mead, who was born in Nuneaton England on 22 March 1863, con- 
tained exceptional gnostic opportunities. But in the prime of 
life, he left what some would consider a privileged vantage 
point and, in a wrenching separation, entered more fully ground 
that today the Academy attempts to cultivate. Whether he made 
the right choices, you may like to consider as I trace his work. 


Mead was the son of a Colonel in the British Army Ordinance 
and was educated at Rochester Cathedral School, and St. John's 
College Cambridge, from which he graduated B.A. in 1844, but as 
M.A. only in 1926, He was therefore younger than a man who 
achieved a different fame in Theosophy, Richard Hodgson, born 
1855, who entered the same college in 1878, and who in 1884 was 
recruited as investigator in India for the SPR report which in 
1885 condemned Madame Blavatsky, the corresponding secretary of 
the Theosophical Society. Mead had gone to Cambridge to study 
mathematics but soon changed to classics, and after graduation 
became a teacher in what in England is called a public school. 
However he had already read one of the first expositions of 
Theosophical metaphysics “Esoteric Buddhism" by A.P. Sinnett 
(1883) and made contact with Bertram Keightley and Mohini Chat- 
terji, two disciples. 


Madame Blavatsky was mostly abroad at this time - the after- 
math of accusations of fraud - and he did not meet her until 1887. 
Meanwhile, he became very interested in Hinduism while studying 
philosophy at Oxford, and also spent some time at a French univer- 
sity at Clermont-Ferrand (CF. Hodgson's stay at Jena University’. 
where he also made some investigation of Spiritualism, which was 
eventually to become one of Mead's major concerns, I am drawing 
this information from the newly published biographical sketch of 
Mead in the late Boris De Zirkoff's "Collected Writings" edition 
of H.P. Blavatsky, Vol. XIII 1890-1 (TPH 1982) which has in turn 
used the entry in "Who's Who", and another source I have not yet 
identified. (One of these, as Claire Walker of Baltimore T.S. 
has drawn to my attention, wrongly gives Mead's age at death as 
65 instead as 70. 
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On 12 April 1983, I presented a report to the SPR in London, 
which reassessed the Blavatsky case, and argued that there was 
evidence she did produce phenomena, and that she was the agent of 
one of more occult groups. The testimony of Mead is very relevant 
to this. Incidently it is not generally realized how many of the 
teachings so often presented in meetings of Spiritual Frontiers 
Fellowship and related bodies, have been mediated to us by Madame 
Blavatsky and her successors. She was a prophet of the New Age, 
and to a certain extent, we are all Theosophists now, if not in 
our beliefs, then at least in our agenda, 


It was Mr. R.A. Gilbert, a Bristol antiquarian bookseller who 
specializes in the occult (and in a regional representative of 
CFPSS in England), who drew my attention to the nearest source I 
know for an autobiography of Mead, an essay which is the only place 
so far as I am aware, in which he recalled his Theosophical years. 
(Mead 1926). In this paper, Mead wrote sharply of C.W. Leadbeater: 
"Of genuine mysticism and spiritual exhaltation he knew not the 
first word"(p. 292) and of Annie Besant ("whose memory was always 
conveniently short when there was any opportunity of extending her 
position and exalting herself." (p. 295) 


"This much, however, I would say about H.P.B., as we called 
her; and it is an opinion based upon five years of friendship and 
on three years of daily personal intercourse with her. Whatever 
else Yelena Petrovna was (and God knows her imperfections were 
many, though at the same time some few of the features of her very 
complex and mixed character were without prejudice 'great'), H.P. 
Blavatsky was not, within my experience at any rate, the vulgar 
trickster and charlatan of hostile popular legend. I do not know 
of course what happened when I was not there; but then nearly all 
her accusers are equally in the same boat." 


He describes how he went to work for her asaprivate secretary, 
and she gave her keys and correspondence unopened to him to answer 
("and be damned" she added). She wanted time to write articles anc 
books, which Mead edited, especially for her new magazine "Lucifer" 
I suspect that the excellent prose of "The Key to Theosophy" (1889) 
owes something to him, though she was the more original. 


“It was all very foolish and imprudent; but at any rate it 
was assuredly not the act of one who was popularly supposed to be 
carrying on an elaborate fraud with numerous confederates. This 
does not mean to say that I approve otherwise of her and her ways 
by any means. I retain a great personal affection for her bo- 
hemian and racy personality; but much she wrote I know to be very 
inaccurate, to say the least of it; while her whole outlook on 
life was that of an “occultist" - a view which I now hold most 
firmly to be fundamentally false." 


We shall return to this rejection of occultism, but to con- 
clude this quotation: "She was the very last person to found a 
religious movement; and let us not foroet that the name first 
chosen for what became afterwards known as 'The Theosophical 
Society’ was 'The Miracle Club'. The first choice was assuredly 
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the more appropriate, as history has shown. The chief cause of 
this was that M.P. Blavatsky was undoubtedly a powerful medium." 
(p. 291). 


After the death of HPB in 1891, Mead continued to edit 
"Lucifer", with the rising Annie Besant as colleague for a time, 
but changed its name to "The Theosophical Review". It was in 
Volume XXXIV that he wrote at great length "Concerning H.P.B." 
(later reprinted by the Theosophical Publishing House as Adyar 
Pamphlet No, 111 March 1920), and her psychology was so strange 
that he twice suggested that she might not belong to this planet 
or human evolution. He has much to say about the 1885 report of 
the SPR, but I can only quote three paragraphs here. 


"I went to her after the publication of the Report, three 
years after, when the outcry was stillloud and suspicion in the 
air; for the general public of that day, believing in the impos- 
sibility of all psychic phenomena, naturally condemned H.P.B. 
without any inquiry, I went with an accurate knowledge of the 
Report and of all its elaborate hypotheses in my head; it could 
not have been otherwise, But a very few months’ first hand ac- 
quaintance with H.P.B.conv inowmethat the very faults of her 
character were such that she could not have possibly carried on 
a carefully planned fraud, even had she wanted to, least of all 
an elaborate scheme ot deception depending on the manipulation 
of mechanical devices and the help of crafty confederates. 


"She was frequently most unwise in her utterances, and if 
angry would blurt out anything that might come into her head, no 
matter who was present. She did not seem to care what anyone 
might think, and would sometimes accuse herself of all kinds of 
things -faults and failings- but never, under any circumstances, 
even in her wildest moods, did she ever utter a syllable that in 
any way would confirm the speculations and accusations of Dr. 
Hodgson, I am myself convinced that had she been guilty of the 
things charged against her in this respect, she could not have 
failed, in one or other of her frequent outbursts or confidences, 
to have let some word or hint escape her of an incriminating nature. 
Two things in all the chaos of her cosmos stood firm in every mood - 
that her Teachers existed and that she had not cheated," 


Although Mead was, even while editing "Theosophical Review", 
aware of the mediumistic side of HPB, which some Theosophists deny, 
he did then subscribe to a kind of belief in her Mahatmas. 


“I have tried every hypothesis and every permutation and com- 
bination of hypotheses of which I have heard or which I have de- 
vised, to account for these truly great things in H.P.B.'s literary 
activity, and I am bold to say that the only explanation that in 
any way has the slightest pretension to bear the strain of the 
evidence is that these things were dictated to, or impressed upon, 
her psychically by living teachers and friends, most of whom she 
had known physically. It is true that, as she herself stated, 
and was stated through her, she at times got things tangled up 
badly, but she strove her best to do her best in most difficult 


circumstances," 
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Whether Mead retained this belief to the end of his days I 
do not know. It is one of a number of puzzles in his life. In 
his 1926 paper he wrote "I had never, even while a member, 
preached the Mahatma-gospel of H.P. Blavatsky” but (as he realized) 
his writings had at times given support to the growth of a new 
spiritual authority, held first by HPB and later by Annie Besant 
and the medium C.W. Leadbeater. We even find Mead's name as 
secretary on some documents of the "Esoteric Section" about which 
he writes with less than his usual precision:’ This had been startec 
by Mme Blavatsky in about 1890. She, however, had not done this 
willingly, but had been over-persuaded by some of her most en- 
thusiastic and credulous followers. She herself really disliked 
the idea. And in this her intuition had been right; for this 
section speedily developed into a great danger and became the 
inner rot to the whole movement, seeing that it was based on 
blind obedience to (so-called) ‘esoteric orders.' In the hands 
of Annie Besant, later on, this "Esoteric cabal’ became a camou- 
flaged political caucus, "pulling every crisis in the Society from 
within to suit A.B.'s views and purposes." (p. 293). 


Mead's theosophy was in fact the spiritual truth found in a 
wide variety of religions and philosophies. There was a contradic- 
tion in the Theosophical Movement from the beginning between the 
open-minded search for truth in various climes, and the authority 
of teachings given by the Mahatmas through their agents. When Mead 
joined the T.S. he was young and immature, and the falsities of his 
position only gradually became apparent to him, I think. One of 
the factors in his growth was his emergence as a scholar. From 
1892, when his essay on Simon Magus appeared, he deployed his clas- 
sical knowledge in a series of studies of spiritual movements and 
personages in the ancient world - Plotinus, Orpheus, Apollonius, 
Hermes, the Gnostics of the early Christian era. Some of these 
began life as a series of papers in journals. All profited from 
his acquaintance with German and French scholarship, and they 
brought him into contact with the world of learning. As an editor 
he must often have wished that more of these scholars had been wil- 
ling to write for his "Review", but Theosophy was unpalatable to 
most. 


Almost all that Mead wrote on comparative religion remains 
worth reading today. He who kepthimself and his readers up-to-date 
with the currents of scholarship and discovery would be the first 
to agree that some of his theories were debatable. On the works 
attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, for example, the Hermetica, 
Professor Shumaker observes "We may, I think, assume with confi- 
dence that the Renaissance enthusiasts - and G.R.S. Mead, a Theo- 
sophist who asserted similar views in 1906 - erred in believing thé 
the documents have preserved accurately, and in detail, Egyptian re 
ligious doctrines which mount to high antiquity." (p. 211, Shumake1 
1972). In those days, however, Mead was one of the first and few 
to translate and interpret this mystical source material to the 
English-speaking world. The discovery since then of the gnostic 
scriptures at Nag Hammadi has added greatly to the fragments of a 
faith forgotten, but they have not made any less relevant his sug- 


gestion that the gnostics perceived essential truth of Christianity 
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missed by the orthodox, namely some aspects of the mystical. 


Christianity and its origins fascinated Mead throughout his 
adult life, though I am not aware of any Christian phase; possibly 
he was discouraged by his school experience of it. But like many 
Victorians with a classical education, he was reluctant to exclude 
the best of the Pagans from salvation. His study of Sanskrit lit- 
erature widened his sympathies still further, and he also published 
translations of brief texts in the "Oriental Department" newsletter 
of the T.S., which was placed, curiously, as part of the European 
section, of which he became secretary in 1890. We can all sympa- 
thize with Mead in his repeated return to the problems of gospel 


ment. He knew that the noble fruits of Christianity could not be 
explained merely by analytical dissection, but he could not identify 
himself with the narrow Christianity of his time. In one of his sur- 
veys "The Gospels and the Gospel" (1902) he wrote: 


"Now, there must ever be a great mystery connected with the 
work of such a Master - a great mystery, we say, for it would be 
foolish to avoid the use of the word, merely because it is out of 
fashion in the passing phase of arrogance of some who would measure 
all things by their own limited experience. We are surrounded by 
mysteries on all sides at every moment of our lives, and the mystery 
of the Christ is the Mystery which, in its hypothesis, none but the 
perfected man can fully know." (p. 189) 


That mystery Mead always sought, but less dogmatically than his 
Theosophical colleagues, and with more scholarship. In 1903, Mead 
published an enquiry "Did Jesus live 100 B.C.?" which did not commit 
himself to this theory, supported by some Jewish sources, though 
Mead did include some appreciative allusions to Leadbeater's histori- 
cal mediumship which in retrospect are unfortunate. Leadbeater and 
Besant did endorse the theory, which had also made some appeal to 
HPB, despite her anti-semitism, (expressed in her fiction.) 


In 1907 when Col. Olcott the T.S. president died, Mead was one 
of the persons approached about standing. Another was Rudolf Steiner, 
Steiner did not want to leave Germany and, as Mead recalled "I did 


American Barnum-like activities of my old friend H.S.0. I much pre- 
ferred continuing my studies, editing, writing books and lecturing; 
and I said so." (1926 p. 295). How greatly I sympathize with Mead, 
and yet for the sake of the Theosophical Society, what disasters 
would have been avoided had he allowed himself to take on this 

heavy burden. The post went instead of Mrs. Besant, who easily 
defeated Bertram Keightley. I think it is possible that this was 
the supreme spiritual challenge of Mead's life. He had lived within 
the Theosophical family for twenty years, and had striven, as he says, 
to keep it on sound lines. He knew something of the dangers of al- 
lowing Mrs. Besant to attain more power, but he declined to stand 
himself. He objected to the head of the Esoteric section being T.S. 
President, opposed her election publicly, and attributed her success 
to use of the Esoteric section as organizers, But he remained in 
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England, in his study as we might say. 


Disaster followed. Leadbeater, who had recently been re- 
moved from T.S. circles for his involvement with young boys, was 
reinstated as clairvoyant adviser to Mrs. Besant. Mead and 700 
others left the T.S. A new biography of Leadbeater (Tillett 
1982) gives more details than ever before of Leadbeater's fictions, 
and suggest that his sexual activities with boys may not have been 
for amusement only but may have been for magical purposes. I doubt 
if Mead knew the full ramifications of Leadbeater's life. He was 
scandalized enough by the teaching of masturbation to boys by 
Leadbeater and by Mrs. Besant's inadequate response to the mothers 
of the boys. 


"Were I to write those memoirs","recalled Mead of his T.S. 
life," which I have no present intention of doing, there would be 
many surprises for the later and ignorant composition of the Neo- 
theosophical movement; and those surprises, I fear, would often 
be anything but pleasant reading for them." (1926 p. 290). It 
is a great pity that Mead apparently did not so write. As secre- 
tary of the European section, for example, he was one of the first 
persons to meet Rudolf Steiner (as the latter recalled in his auto- 
biography, unfinished), and it would be valuable to have his impres- 
sion of the German seer. But perhaps Mead was a little ashamed of 
his Theosophical past, and a little bitter too with his former col- 
leagues. 


One factor influencing him to decline the T.S. presidency 
nomination was probably his marriage in 1899 to Laura Cooper, a 
fellow disciple of HPB. Of his departure from the T.S. he recalled: 


“A man who has given 25 of the most vigorous and best years 
of his life in working strenuously for a movement, does not abandon 
it except for the strongest possible and most carefully considered 
reasons. Nor was its abandonment without considerable personal 
economic loss. I gave up an assured income, the certainty of 
getting published any books I might write, whatever their size, 
and a world - spread clientele for them. I had a dear wife, the 
faithful sharer of alI my struggles, ever most courageous in spite 
of continual ill-health, absolutely devoted and straight as a die. 
We married, not for personal satisfaction, though our marriage was 
a perfect one, but to make possible the maintaining of a nucleus 
of an unexceptionable nature in succession to the Avenue Road 
household, when the latter was broken up on Mrs. Besant's aban- 
doning it to indulge her Indian craze. To do this my wife sacri- 
ficed a pension of 150 a year. So she and I went out into the 
unknown, burning our boats behind us, because we no longer had 
any confidence in what we had hitherto slaved for." (p. 299). 


Mead however was not done with societies. He wanted to 
start one which avoided what he disliked in the T.S. of his time, 
and to continue editing, reviewing, lecturing and writing. 150 
ex-Theosophists and about 100 others came together with him to 
form the Quest Society, whose organ was "The Quest" a quarterly 
which survived until 1930. In time the Society held study groups, 
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lectures, and lecture series; and other distinguished scholars 
briefly took leading positions, though Mead was always the leader. 
I have before me a number of prospectuses from the postwar phase, 
which have survived by being included in some of the copies of 
"The Quest" held by the College of Psychic Studies. In Autumn 
1920, for example, Sir William Barrett was the president of the 
Quest Society, and A.E., Waite one of the vice-presidents. The 
object was defined as "To seek for spiritual values in religion, 
philosophy, science, literature and art," There were meetings 
for members only as well public ones, and a library. The lectures 
were 


October 14 - The Phenomena of so-called Materialization: 
the Function of Teleplasm E.E. Fournier 
D'Albe M.A. D.Sc. 


October 28 - The Orphic Mysteries and Early Syrian 
Christianity Vacher Bruch M.A. (Professor 
of the History of Religion, Birmingham 
University) 


November 11 - "A Modern Interpretation of Alchemy" 
Rev. A.H. Lee B.A. 


November 25 - "Woman and the Church" 
Miss A. Maude Royden 


December 9 - "The Religion of Jesus and the Religion 
about Jesus" 
G.R.S. Mead 


Some of these papers found their way into "The Quest", though 
it was reduced in size from pre-1914 days. Most lectures took 
place at 27 Clareville Grove, SW7, where the Society then had rooms; 
though the Meads then lived at 47 Campden Hill Road, W8. The Ken- 
sington area, as now, was a major focus of psychic and esoteric 
life in England. Ithell Colquhoun, the poetess, whose first pub- 
lished work appeared in "The Quest" recalled in 1975+ 


“Through Mr. Mead's magazine I came in touch with the Quest 
Society, of which, when I joined, I was the most junior member - 
esoteric movements were not then fashionable with the young. Mr. 
Mead was President and usually took the chair at meetings; in ap- 
pearance he was a florid version of the Paul Verlaine statue in 
the Luxembourg Gardens. The Questers foregathered in two large 
studies at Clareville Grove, situated between the stations of 
Gloucester Road and South Kensington. This warren of studios 
was much tousled during the London blitz and has since been re- 
placed by a block of flats. Then, one of the Society's studios 
did duty as a lecture hall, the other as a lending library of 
occult books. The rent was subsidized by Mrs. Charlotte Shaw 
(wife of G.B.S.) who was a member though only an infrequent 
visitor. Her husband, I gathered, was not interested.’ (Colqu- 
houn 1975 p. 16). 
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Some of the members were interested in magical practices 
of the Golden Dawn type, and Miss C. was drawn into this; but 
Mead himself never took to revivals of ancient mysteries (Mead 
1902 p. 210). After the death of his wife in 1924 his interest 
in Spiritualism became more personal and he believed that he 
established contact with her (and with deceased sages) through 
the mediumship of Mrs. Eileen Garrett and other mediums. It is 
one of his noticeable deviations from HPB that he did not share 
her aversion to the mediumship of others, at least in mature 
life. In the pages of "The Quest" he regularly reviewed personally 
significant works on psychical research and Spiritualism, and in 
the 1926 issue which carried his memoir he printed an essay "First 
Steps in the Hither Hereafter" which shows him to have become a 
Spiritualist of the sober kind associated with the then weekly 
"Light" and the London Spiritualist Alliance, now the College of 
Psychic Studies, (from whose library I recently borrowed a Theo- 
sophical book which Mead had borrowed over half a century before.) 


In order to understand the immediate.afterdeath state, he 
suggested: "collecting many instances of the personal testimony, 
the biographies, as it were, of just ordinary persons, who have 
experienced the 'great change’. For only when we have a large 
number of instances, can we proceed methodically to analyze, 
collate and classify them, and so make inferences that may be of 
any real value." (p. 363) 


This project Crookall carried into reality 35 years later. 
For a man who had been professionally concerned with spirituality 
for most of his life, Mead's verdict on the paranormal was note- 
worthy; 


"No few of us who are attentive to present-day research into 
psychical phenomena, are confident that we are now witnessing the 
embryonic beginnings of what promises to develop some day into a 
great scientific discipline - to say nothing of deeper issues.” 
(p. 354). 


Surely this man was a worthy precursor of the Academy of 
Religion and Psychical Research. This impression is reinforced 
on perusing issues of "The Quest", which was sent to members. As 
well as psychic works, Mead and to a lesser extent other reviewers 
noted a wide range of literary, theological and philosophical works, 
though generally avoiding the Neo-Theosophical cultic material, on 
which Mead kept silent for 18 years until his skeleton memoir in 
1926. If, as he says, he had been for 20 years in the T.S., "at 
the very centre of the movement, and acquainted from within with 
its two founders, its history and fortunes, better perhaps than 
anyone now living" (p. 289) this is, from the historical viewpoint, 
a pity! But it did protect "The Quest” from the recurring crisis 
that beset the T.S. in those years from 1909. Instead major fig- 
ures of science, literature and religion adorned the pages of "The 
Quest" including Sir John Woodroffe, Mrs. C. Rhys Davids, Robert 
Eisler (a maverick student of Christian origins), Surendrenath 
Dasgupta, W.B. Yeats, Algernon Blackwood, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Evelyn Underhill, and Rudolf Bultmann, with whom Mead shared an 
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interest in the Mandeans and a hope that this sect would throw 
light on Christian origins. (It is, of course, one of the de- 
feats of reviews that the latest discovered loom larger 

in retrospect than was the case, but at least Mead kept his 
readers up-to-date on a score of subjects from alchemy to yoga. 


Miss Colquhoun suggests that Mead in his last months became 
preoccupied with Spiritualism, but Boris De Zirkoff gives a picture 
of wider interests: 


"The financial reverses of 1929/30 spelled an end to the Quest 
Society, but he became active in the newly formed Society for Pro- 
moting the Study of Religions, becoming a member of its council. 
His last public appearance was at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, where he delivered a lecture on the Mandeans.... He died 
September 29th 1933 at the age of 60, after returning from a holi- 
day in bad health. Of all the members of the Theosophical move- 
ment throughout the years, G.R.S. Mead was one of the few true 
scholars to emerge." (p. 395). 


His painting, in a distinctive scarf, hangs in the lecture 
hall of the College of Psychic Studies, though few, I think, re- 
flect much on the man. The motto of the Quest Society was "Seek 
and ye shall find", but for the magazine Mead was inspired by 
that of Tycho Brahe “Esse non habere": To be, not to have," 

He explained: 


“It means in expansion: "Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven" - 
the Divine Rulership within; with the promise that then "all things 
shall be added to you." It is fundamentally a religious and spir- 


itual exhortation entailing a life of service. It is the very an- 
tipodes, poles asunder, from all ‘magical’ and 'occult' pretensions, 
which ever seek the 'will to power,’ and are always essentially 
anti-social, The Divine Authority behind the two greatest spiri- 
tual teachers of the East and the West respectively - the Buddha 


and the Christ, - passed judgment once for all on this old bad 
way, which for so long tyrannized over our ignorant and long - suf- 
fering humanity. "The Quest" will deal with the history and cri- 


ticism of such 'occult' subjects, but never with their advocacy. 
It takes its stand unhesitatingly on the side of moral and spiri- 
tual values." (p. 307). 


In this brief sketch, I have not only passed cursorily over 
major scholarly contributions from Mead, but also left many enigmas 
in his character. I have suggested that possibly he was mistaken 
not to allow his name to go forward for the election to succeed 
Col. Olcott as T.S. president, and that this was his greatest 
crisis, and his failure to respond to it led inexorably to the 
traumatic separation two years later as the T.S. under Annie 
Besant intensified tendencies of which he disapproved. Others 
may disagree, and believe that it was about time he launched an 
independent channel as he eventually did in 1909. To be a young 
person, as Mead was, in the orbit of a powerful spiritual figure 
such as HPB is a mixed blessing; perhaps it delayed his emergence 
as an independent person. 
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It is my impression that Mead enjoyed some intimations of 
immortality, but not perhaps the frequency or depth of mystical 
experience or gnosis of many of those whom he studied, The in- 
tellect and the analytical faculty may have inhibited this - 
the making of books and the reading thereof. But he has left 
us a wonderful legacy, for all interested in religion and psychi- 
cal research, in those books and papers, and much to learn too 
from pondering the choices he made in the quest for gnosis. 
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HERMETICA: ANCIENT WISDOM LITERATURE 
By Edgar Wirt 


—_—_— eee 
Abstract: Hermes Trismegistus was the Greek equivalent for the name of an 
ancient Egyptian sage, some of whose writings were translated into Greek 
in the 3rd Century, B.C. Nothing more was heard of his writings until 
some Church Fathers quoted from Greek or Latin versions, after which the 
writings disappeared again, in the llth Century one copy came into the 
hands of a Christian scholar in Byzantium who circulated copies of it. 
From this source and other Hermes Fragments more than a dozen manuscript 
copies comprise what is called the Corpus Hermeticum. 


When these writings reappeared, they again excited interest among 
Catholic scholars, while Hermetic principles had also been incorporated 
in one strain of alchemy now known as Hermetic or transcendental alchemy. 
From these later sources came a new spate of Hermetic writings which has 
continued into the 20th century. Within this century where have been at 
least four major studies of the oldest Hermetic material. 


This discourse ends with a sample of the original Hermetica followed 
by a hymn of praise and adoration to the One, the All, who is beyond all 
names, 


a aaa aaaea aaaea I 


Whenever there has been a great new disclosure of spiritual 
insight, you might think it would be preserved and cherished for 
all time. But often such a revelation soon becomes shrouded in 
secrecy; at least the core of it is covered with a veil. That 
was true of the Christian revelation; there was more to it ori- 
ginally than what we have now in traditional Christian theology. 


Here is the story of another such revelation, probably 
3,500 years ago, the effect of which in the Western world has 
disappeared and reappeared several times, which influenced 
Christian thinking at two different periods a thousand years 
apart. This is its probable story, as pieced together by modern 
scholars (who, of course, do not always agree). 


An ancient Egyptian mystic is said to be the father of this 
writing, and the forefather of a broad range of mystical philo- 
sophy and teaching that sprang from it later and that continues 
to flourish today. We know this philosophy as Hermetic (with 
capital H) because its progenitor came to be known in the 
Western world as Hermes-Hermes Trismegistus, or Thrice-Greatest 
Hermes. Who he was or when he lived is conjectural. Rosicru- 
cian tradition, which draws extensively on this source, places 
Hermes during the 18th dynasty of Egypt, about 1400 B.C. 


This Magus in ancient Egypt was known as Thoth, sometimes 


confused with the legendary god Thoth, "the Giver of Truth," 
sometimes called the "second Thoth" to differentiate him. 
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However, this Magus himself had become legendary before the 
Western world heard of him--and even more so afterward. 


Secrecy that surrounded the ancient wisdom based on 
Hermes carried over centuries later into its Western renascen- 
ces--so much so that today the common form of the word herme- 
tic (like cabalistic) might refer to any obscure or arcane 
writing. That secrecy has been so pervasive that today there 
is nothing left of Hermes' writings, except in part, and that 
part only at second or third hand in later Greek and Latin 
translations. And that much was preserved only through some 
fortuitous incidents. Appended to this discourse is a sample 
of authentic Hermes writing. But first the strange story of 
its appearances and disappearances. 


After Alexander had conquered the world, the new Greek 
city of Alexandria on the coast of Egypt, with its vast library 
and museum, became the learning center of the world. Part of 
that learning consisted of translating into Greek the ancient 
Egyptian wisdom--and also other sources. In this translation 
the Egyptian name Thoth became Hermes, simply by substituting 
the name of the Greek god who most nearly resembled the Egyptian 
god Thoth. Later Latin translators gave him the name of the cor- 
responding Roman god, Mercurius. 


The principal translator into Greek was Manetho, a priest 
of the temple of Heliopolis, who lived in the 3rd century B.C. 
According to a later Greek copyist, Manetho had written to Pro- 
lemy Philadelphius (the second Ptolemy, 285-246 BC) as follows: 
“according to your commands, the sacred books written by our 
forefather Thrice-Greatest Hermes, which I study, shall be 
shown to you." This would establish the writings of Hermes 
at least well before the Christian era, and probably very 
much earlier. 


Also during the reign of this same Ptolemy came the Septua- 
gint, the first Greek translation of the Hebrew scripture. Pto- 
lemy had invited seventy Jewish scholars to Alexandria to do that 
work. Both of these efforts may have been part of a much larger 
ambition to bring together all the wisdom of the world into one 
place and one language--the language to be Greek, the place to be 
the library at Alexandria. However, in time this great library 
was destroyed. At any rate, all the output from Manetho has 
disappeared, along with the original books of Thoth. We hear 
nothing more about the writings of Hermes for several centuries. 


During the early Christian centuries several versions of 
Manetho's'translation were circulating among the Church fathers 
and other contemporary philosophers who quoted Hermes and com- 
mented. Some cited Hermes only to refute his teachings in 
favor of Christianity, but more of them quoted him as a pre- 
Christian spiritual authority. One Christian, Lactantius, com- 
mented that this "Trismegistus has tracked out, I know not how, 
virtually the whole truth." But those versions of Hermes also 
disappeared. As the church gradually reshaped and structured 
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its doctrines, out of a wealth of diverse and competing ideas, 
much of the Hermes material was discarded and some of its con- 
cepts were repudiated. Copies of the Hermes material may have 
been destroyed. However, some of this tradition continued 
underground, preserved in secret societies in Europe as a 

sort of secret adjunct to Christianity. 


However, nothing more is heard overtly about Hermes for 
more centuries. But in the llth century one mutilated manu- 
script copy of Manetho came into the hands of Michael Psellus, 
a Greek priest and scholar in Byzantium. That also has dis- 
appeared; but Psellus had circulated some copies which in 
turn were recopied. Today there are some eighteen manuscripts 
of this Hermes material in Latin and Greek, all from the 12th 
century and later. The largest collection of these is in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford University. From these it has been 
possible to reconstruct pretty well the substance of the text 
of Psellus, which at best was incomplete and in some parts il- 
legible or fragmented. 


This surviving portion of what once had been a much more 
extensive literature is now known as the Corpus Hermeticum. 
This Corpus proper consists of fourteen tracts by Hermes, most 
in the form of dialogues with his pupils, Tat and Asclepius. 
Best known is the "Poemandres" or Poemander," which means 
shepherd of men, usually translated, "The Divine Pymander."” 
The dialogues are traditionally entitled sermons, such as "The 
Sacred Sermon," "The Secret Sermon," "The Perfect Sermon to 
Asclepius" or simply "The Asclepius." This last one is not 
part of the Corpus proper, though it seems to belong there, 
because it was not preserved in Greek but only in a later Latin 
translation. Another, "The General Sermon," seems to have been 
lost altogether except for the title. 


Meanwhile through another channel had come a supplement. 
Probably in the 5th century, Johannes Stobaeus compiled a 
reading library for the education of his son, copying portions 
from some 500 writers of antiquity--none of them Christian wri- 
ters. But even this work did not survive intact; somehow it got 
divided into two parts, and much of it was condensed to extracts 
and summaries by later copyists. But from it came three more 
tracts of Hermes which were incorporated in some versions of 
the Corpus in the Middle Ages. (All this seems to parallel 
some of the early Christian material that had been translated 
into Coptic and did not survive elsewhere, but which has recent- 
ly come to light.) 


There is not complete uniformity among these various ver- 
sions of Hermetica (as this field is now known). There are 
differences in Greek vocabulary, spelling, grammar; there are 
insertions by copyists to expand some points, or to fill in gaps 
in their own sources--the same array of problems faced by com- 
pilers and translators of Christian scripture. 


The first printed versions (1471 and later) were in Latin 
or Greek, and again excited great interest among Catholic 
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scholars. In that same period, in the Christian cathedral in 
Siena, a depiction of Hermes Trismegistus and his two pupils 
was inlaid in the floor at a prominent place, along with 
Aristotle (as I recall) and at least one of the Arabic mystics. 
Here these pagan teachers were revered, not repudiated. 


Other translations followed in French, German, and Dutch. 
The first English translation, printed in 1650, was entitled, 
The Divine Pymander of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, in xvii 
Books, by the Rev. Dr. John Everard. This purported to be a 
translation "out of the original Arabik" but was probably from 
a Latin source. (However, there had been Arabic translations 
and commentary that also came to light in the Middle Ages.) 


Everard's translation was rather pious, omitted the Asclepius 
but added three tracts from Stobaeus. 


Now the ancient, secret Hermetic writings were in the 
public domain in most of Europe. No other English translation 
appeared for more than 200 years. Everard's translation was 
reprinted three times in the 19th century, and as recently as 
1953 in America. Also in 1882 came a new, more scholarly 
translation by John D. Chambers, The Divine Pymander and Other 
Writings of Hermes Trismegistus,2 which also kas been reprinted 
in America as recently as 1975. 

A German scholar, Reitzenstein, published an exhaustive 
study in 1904. He himself, searching small libraries mostly 
in Italy, had turned up a number of the extant manuscripts. 

Two extensive scholarly studies are in English: Thrice-Greatest 
Hermes by G.R.S. Mead (1906, 3 vols.); and Hermetica by Walter 
Scott (1924 ff, 4 vols., reprinted in 1968). Scott collated 

some of the manuscripts and set forth his version of a definitive 
Greek text. I have not seen a more recent French study which is 
said to have produced a more reliable or more conservative Greek 
text. Altogether now there is an easily accessible basis for 
further studies and interpretations. 


Medieval Hermetism 


Going back again to medieval Hermeticism: After the remnants 
of Hermes writing came to light again in the Middle Ages, they 
were cherished, amplified, and restated by later writers. New 
legends as to their antiquity made them out to be more and more 
ancient. Hermes was said to have been a contemporary of Moses, 
the teacher of Abraham, the original god Thoth, or a survivor 
of sunken Atlantis who emigrated to Egypt and became deified 
as Thoth. 


This expanded veneration was not merely to enhance the 
authority of the Corpus and the reverence that was its due. 
This also implies that such mystical wisdom has been in the 
world from earliest times, that various expressions of it in 
different times, places, and religions are interrelated at 
though from a common source, which source is the divine, re- 
vealing itself to the seeking consciousness of mankind, where- 
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ever and whenever, If this wisdom were ever lost to the world, 
it could always be recreated through revelation and personal 
experience of those who are suitably prepared. However, the 
world today would seem poorer without the original writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus--which were all but lost, 


Yet, even after its rediscovery in the Middle Ages, after 
being in print in major European languages, this original Hermes 
material underwent another eclipse, at least in English writing 
and scholarship. In the medieval tradition, and also in the 
modern, these teachings have been amplified and restated in 
many ways. One branch of alchemy, now called Hermetic or trans- 
cendental alchemy, elaborated those principles in the name of 
Hermes but in its own unique symbols and code words, (That is 
when the word hermetic came to mean gobbledy-gook.) 


In the 19th century came a more popular renewal of interest 
in alchemical treatises and other late Hermetic output. Various 
initiatory societies claimed a franchise to provide and teach 
this secret knowledge. Yet even among scholars this Hermetic 
tradition was traced, or was credited, no farther back then 
medieval alchemy. The word Hermetic was often treated as synon- 
ymous with alchemical. For example, a prolific scholar, Arthur 
Edward Waite, published The Hermetic Museum (1893, 2 vols., re- 
printed 1953)5 which is a collection of 22 treatises on alchemy, 
translated from a Latin compilation of 1676. 


Another scholar, M.A. (Mary Ann) Atwood, in her book Hermetic 
Philosophy and Alchemy (1860)6 dismissed the Corpus Hermeticum as 
Spurious and theosophic in contrast with more "practical"works on 
alchemy. She exhibited a single paragraph in Latin as "all that 
remains to us from Egypt of her Sacred Art," which she identified 
as the legendary Emerald Tablet of Hermes. This fragment, and all 
the fanciful legends associated with it, is itself a product of 
the Middle Ages. This strange eclipse of the Corpus proper, mind 
you, came in spite of the fact that the first English translation 
was reprinted three times in the 19th century, and a second trans- 
lation appeared in 1882. 


In much the same way, what passes today for Hermetic teach- 
ing is drawn mostly from this later elaboration and interpretation. 
Twentieth century output in the Hermetic tradition tends to be 
More pragmatic and teachable, appealing to a wider audience. For 
example, here is The Kybalion, a Study of the Hermetic Philosophy 
of Ancient Egypt and Greece, by anonymous authors who ca them- 
selves "Three Initiates. This appeared in 1908, reprinted in 
1936, It refers to an earlier compilation of certain Basic Herme- 
tic Doctrines which was known as "The Kybalion," a term whose 
meaning had already been lost for several centuries. That was 
said to be a collection of axioms, maxims, and precepts that had 
never been written down. Excerpts from the alleged earlier "Ky- 
balion" are interspersed in this book, such as these: "The lips 
of wisdom are closed, except to the ears of understanding," and 
"Nothing rests, everything moves; everything vibrates." However, 
this book is a systematic exposition of seven working principles 
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derived from that Hermetic knowledge: the Principles of Menta- 
lism, Correspondence, Vibration, Polarity, Rhythm, Cause and 
Effect, and Gender. A later book, The Secret Doctrine of the 
Rosicrucians, by "Magus Incognito” 8), oes not mention 
the Kybalion but includes a similar array of seven principles, 
obviously from the same source but expounded differently. 


To wrap up this discourse, the medieval and modern profu- 
sion of such Hermetic writing, some of it attributed spuriously 
(or reverently) to Hermes himself as the author, and also the 
fact that the oldest extant sources are second hand and much 
later than the original, have led some to doubt the existence 
of any one original author--Thoth or Hermes. 


Also there are similarities of thought between Hermes and 
Greek or Christian gnosis. Those who cherish the classical 
Greek or the Christian revelation as a "first" in deep human 
wisdom are reluctant to concede that one so wise as Hermes had 
come from the Dark Continent of Africa and antedated them both. 


However, what we have now in the Corpus Hermeticum is in- 
trinsically coherent and original, and could well be from the 
pen of one person, whoever he was. Of course, this is not the 
only ancient source of spiritual or mystical teaching; but it 
is an important one, and is the foundation of all that is truly 
Hermetic, of much that is Rosicrucian, and much of the under- 
ground Christian thought which has been called esoteric Chris- 
tianity. 


Following is a sample of the original Hermes writing. In 
all Hermetic writing there is no name for deity; d :ty is simply 
THE ALL. This Book V of Hermetica has to do with the manifest 
and the unmanifest (something like St. Paul's "the seen™ an 
the "not seen"). This quotation is the summary, which leads 
into a hymn of praise and adoration. If this sounds vaguely 
Christian, look closer; it differs subtly but significantly 
from traditional Christian theology. In fact, it is more com- 
patible with New Thought philosophies of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, 


Excerpt from a Discourse of Hermes Trismegistus 


e»eouch is He who is too great to be named God. He is 
hidden, yet most manifest. He is apprehensible by thought 
alone, yet we can see Him with our eyes. He is bodiless, and 
yet has many bodies, or rather, is embodied in all bodies. 
There is nothing that is not He; for all things that exist 
are even He. For this reason all names are names of Him, be- 
cause all things come from Him, their one Father; and for this 
reason He has no name, because He is the Father of all. 


Who then can speak of Thee or to Thee, and tell Thy praise? 


Whither shall I look when I praise Thee? Upward or downward, 
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inward or outward? For Thou art the place in which all things 
are contained; there is no other place beside Thee; all things 
are in Thee. 


And what offering shall I bring Thee? For all things are from 
Thee, Thou givest all, and receivest nothing; for Thou hast 
all things, and there is nothing that Thou hast not. 


And at what time shall I sing hymns to Thee? For it is impossible 
to find a season or a space of time that is apart from Thee. 


And for what shall I praise Thee? For the things Thou hast made, 
or for the things Thou hast not made? For the things Thou hast 
made manifest, or for the things Thou hast concealed? 


And wherewith shall I sing to Thee? Am I my own, or have I 
anything of my own? Am I other than Thou? Thou art whatsoever 
I am; Thou art whatsoever I do, and whatsoever I say. Thou art 
all things, and there is nothing beside Thee, nothing that Thou 
art not. Thou art all that has come into being, and all that 
has not come into being. Thou art Mind, in that Thou thinkest; 
and Father, in that Thou createst; and God, in that Thou workest; 
and Good, in that Thou makest all things. 


From Hermetica, Book V 
Trans. by Walter Scott 
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RESPONSE TO LESLIE PRICE AND EDGAR WIRT 


By John F. Miller 


Abstract: The author explains the content and value which he finds in the 
esoteric tradition and compares these with Christianity. 


I have graciously been asked to comment on the two preceeding 
papers, and it is a pleasure to do so. When the papers upon which 
one is asked to comment have been excellently written and admira- 
bly researched by admittedly competent scholars, it leaves the 
commentator in a somewhat awkward but pleasant position: awkward, 
because there is little to say; pleasant, because of the hard work 
of academic scholarship that we have hereSuch is the position in 
which I find myself, 


What to say? That is the problem. But excellent papers 
afford the commentator freedom to indulge his own thought, and 
that is what I shall do. I must add that I deeply appreciate 
that. 


I. 


Most of us who have grown up in the west are Christians; 
fewer of us are Jews: but, in the main, we belong to the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Now, most people seem satisfied enough with 
their tradition not to question it. It provides a safe harbor, 

a familiar harbor. Of course, this leads to "tribalism" or nationa- 
lism, or one of the countless "isms" which dot the cultural land- 
scape. This would be, largely, all right if it were not for two 
facts: first, it gives rise to intolerance ("my view is true, the 
best, right; and your view is false, inferior, and wrong"); and 
second, it happens to be an accident of birth that one person is 
French and another German, one Hindu and another Christian, one 

a capitalist and another a communist. 


It is this second fact which leads many thinking people to 
question their beliefs. "If I had been born. . .," they think. 
And as soon as they begin to seriously question their tradition 
and its inculcated and indoctrinated beliefs and realize the ex- 
tent to which they have been conditioned, such people may hold 
it to be possible that other beliefs might be more true, more 
profound, superior in a number of senses. Hence, the quest. 


Il. 
The quest, if one has been raised a Christian, will quite 


naturally and rightly lead one into pre-Christian traditions and 
rence non-Christian traditions. The esoteric tradition which is 
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the subject of the two preceeding papers is both of these, pre- 
and non-Christian, yet it is "Christian" enough to have been in- 
cluded and incorporated into the Christian tradition, There are 
those like Professor Bultmann who would go further: these pre- 
non-Christian sources are the very basis of Christianity (cf. 
the Gospel of John and the Letters of Paul). The Christian 
Lactantius, perhaps to the embarrassment of many Christians, 
stated: "Trismegistus has traced out, I don't know how, vir- 
tually the whole truth." Most Christians would deny, without 
investigation, this kind of claim; but those who are on the 
quest will not. Hence the interest in non-Christian literature: 
translations, pure sources; and whatever insights, values, wis- 
dom, and methods or techniques may be offered. 


Those who teach know that the teacher can convey to the 
student only what the student is willing to receive and, in a 
sense, what that student has been prepared for. Thus we know 
that there are two truths: that which can be conveyed, and 
that which cannot because of the student's lack of preparation. 
It is the position of the esoteric tradition that what has been 
made available to the masses--and this would include what is in 
the Bible--has, therefore, not been the highest and most sacred 
truth. Pearls, we recall Jesus saying, should not be cast be- 
fore swine. Where then shall we who seek, seek the highest 
truth? For many, the answer lies in the esoteric traditions. 


III. 


It is claimed within the esoteric tradition that Truth is 
One, that Truth is universal. Quite naturally, one finds, gen- 
erally, within the various and different esoteric traditions a 
unity not found in esoteric traditions. 


It is the willing commitment of a seeker of truth to seek it 
wherever it leads, wherever it can be found. I recall a student 
in my class last semester saying: "I can't believe in reincarnation 
because I am a Christian." This closing of the mind to possible in- 
sight and truth must not characterize the genuine truth-seeker; it 
may characterize one who thinks that he or she has the truth, but 
those who think that they have the truth do not seek or quest, 
And those who believe this or that because they are X or Y are 
all too often letting accident of birth determine truth for them. 


As a teacher I know that what a teacher says depends upon the 
readiness of the student. May it not have been, then, that the 
great Teacher of this or that tradition may not have been able to 
Say some--maybe much--of what he would have liked to have said? 
rf this is true, it behooves the seekerof truth to look to other 
times, places, cultures, traditions which, for one reason or anoth- 
er, may have been more ready to hear the truth from their Teacher 
than we from ours. What would our Teacher have said to us if we 
had been ready? Now it is quite obvious from the condemnation of 
Jesus by the masses and the official religion of his day, and also 
Jesus' condemnation of the people who would not hear or see what 


he had to say, that it is highly probable that Jesus did not--could 
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not-~say all that he would have liked to have said. There is, 
then, more Truth, more than is given at least in the esoteric 
sources, e.g. the Bible. Hence the need to seek in the most 
sacred, and hence the most hidden (occult) traditions. 


Iv. 


The idea that we must be prepared to receive a teaching is 
quite in contrast with traditional religious views. The typical 
Christian takes it that all he needs is faith--by which he means 
“belief in Jesus," rather than an absolute trusting the power of 
the divine--and this is easy to come by. On the other hand, those 
who have entered the Eastern traditions and the esoteric ones have 
found that there are a number of "techniques," spiritual discipline 
which are required of the searcher. These techniques not only give 
the practitioner a feeling of "doing something" himself but also 
provide him with direct experience, the kind of experience of the 
sacred and numinous which is admittedly lacking in many church- 
type experiences. 


There is the possibility of danger associated with techniques. 
For one, it is possible to mistake the technique for what the tech- 
nique is attempting to accomplish: it would be like mistaking the 
finger for the moon at which the finger is pointing. Also, there 
is the danger of blind obedience to the tradition or the teacher 
of the technique. Moreover, as techniques give power, there is 
always the danger of misuse of power. The occult tradition teaches 
powerful techniques, and it is for this reason that in the past 
students underwent long periods of trial before they were given 
some of these practices and methods. This is less true today, or 
so it would seem. Everywhere we see the influence of manipulative 
power: advertizing, politics, the arms "race," even education, 
counselling, and other more subtle forms of indoctrination. So 
it is only natural that one possessed of esoteric techniques would 
possibly misuse them. The antidote to this tendency is to develop 
egoless detachment, or unconditional acceptance, or love. 


But despite the dangers of esoteric techniques, the benefits 
derived from them are incalculable: direct experience which is 
both personal and noetic, an immediate knowing (noesis) rather 
than a knowing through some mediation (dianoia), to use Plato's 
distinction. 


V. 


One of the real issues which arises when one discusses the 
value of religion vis a vis the esoteric traditions has to do with 
authority. Who is to be one's authority? Jesus? Jesus, as under- 
stood by Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul? The Buddha? Or one 
of the Masters, or their disciples? 


This is a key question. Within religion, one takes the author 


ity of the Revelator as interpreted by his transcribers. Within 
the esoteric traditions, one may do the same, relying on an Alice 
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Bailey, Annie Besant, Madam Blavatsky, and so on. But what the 
esoteric tradition is supposed to prepare one for is the ability 
to know for himself, the capacity to receive "revelation" or 
inspira tion,. insight, and intuition, which is immediate and 
direct knowing of whatever is required. 


To some, this relying on oneself is arrogant, and hence sin- 
ful. But ultimately one cannot escape this. For one must rely 
on oneself when one decides to accept the authority of a Krishna, 
a Jesus, a Buddha, a Mohamet. Ultimately, one is responsible for 
his decision, But in this latter case, one is taking the word of 
someone else's interpregtion of what the Master said, unless one 
gives up that responsibility by adhering to some theory of infal- 
libility for the sacred text. 


One problem with religion, from the esoteric perspective, is 
that it places worship above realization. The religious attitude, 
if one can judge from the behavior of many "churchgoers," is that 
one is to worship Jesus as one's "Lord and Savior." Their behavior 
makes it manifestly clear, in many cases, that they do not think 
that it is their task to become what Jesus was; in fact, even to 
contemplate this, even to subscribe to the possibility of this, 
is a sin! 


In the Zen tradition, there is a saying: "If you meet the 
Buddha on the way, kill him!" How utterly strange--how irreli- 
gious--such a saying would be to Christians if for "Buddha" were 
substituted the name "Jesus." This is a major difference between 
the religions of the West and the religions of the East, to which 
the esoteric traditions are more akin. The goal in Buddhism to 
become what the Buddha was; within esoteric Christianity, it is 
to become a Christ. Remember that Jesus said, in John 14:12: 
"Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works...." 


VI. 


In her opening remarks before this Academy, Dr. Pat Fenske 
stressed the rational/intuitive fusion. I believe that she said, 
"Seek the mystery," as she emphasized the higher states of con- 
sciousness beyond the individual mind. Dr. Wirt argued that every- 
one possesses the power to tap in to the gnostic wisdom. And Dr. 
James Ulness provided a way of understanding how subjective exper- 
iences lead to objectivity. I recall that within the Hermetic cor- 
pus, Mind says to Hermes: if you would know God, you must become 
like God, for like is knowable to like alone. The goal, then, of 
the esoteric traditions, with their written knowledge and their 
techniques designed to enable the seeker to find knowledge for 
himself, is to do what many in this conference have called for. 

It is to seek the mystery, to gain esoteric wisdom, to subjectively 
achieve objective truth, and to become like the Divine. And truth 
has still another beautiful result: it makes one free, as Jesus 
noted. 

John F. Miller, III 


Professor John F, Miller's address is Department of Philosophy, North Texas 
State University, Denton, Texas. 76203. 
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CONCEPTS OF SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH: 
TOWARD CLARIFICATION, EVALUATION, AND CHOICE 


By Arthur S. Berger 


-__-_ ee eee 


Abstract: The author defines and evaluates several concepts of the 
survival after death in order to clarify what survival research is 
concerned with and to free the mind of the investigator from the 
“tyranny of the concept" in this area. 


a aa 


We know that some questions cannot be answered with a 
simple "yes" or "no." One is, "Have you stopped beating your 
wife?" and another is, "Will we survive death?" Apart from 
religious teaching, this second question is difficult to an- 
swer, first, because philosophers are divided on whether 
survival after death is logically conceivable and, second, 
because researchers are divided on whether the factual evi- 
dence supports the survival hypothesis. 


But there is an even more fundamental difficulty. What 
does "survival after death" mean? How can we answer when we 
do not know what to make of it? It is a phrase that has many 
meanings: which depend on the philosophy and perspective of 
the place and time the question is asked; on the person asking; 
and on the person answering, So it is the first object of 
this paper to understand, clarify, and sort the varied and 
often mutually inconsistent concepts of survival and then 
to understand their sources in thought and fact. 


Dixon (1937) has spoken of the "tyranny of the concept." 
The mind is a picture gallery in which our ideas of things 
hang. They help us understand problems but they also rule us; 
they govern our behavior and perspectives. Our ideas concern- 
ing the survival question are such tyrants. And so the second 
object of this paper is to evaluate the several ideas of sur- 
vival and to conclude by suggesting what choices we have if we 
wish to make them. 


Birth and Deatt. 


Of what can we be certain? Only that we were born and 
that we move and live as conscious, sentient beings with names 
and bodies. We have always been alive. What reason, then, do 
we have for thinking that we will not always be alive? Only 
that beings who also knew birth and had names and bodies like 
ours stopped moving and living and soon decayed and dissolved. 
Observation and experience, therefore, announce to us that 
what befell those bodies in the past will befall ours also 
in the future. 
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Pre-existence 


We cannot take up any discussion of whether death can be 
survived without first asking ourselves if we may have already 
survived death. If we have not existed in some form before 
this life, why should we exist in any form after it? 


In the West the assumption is that one'ssoul or spirit is 
created at birth. Christianity, the chief defender of immor- 
tality, repudiates the concept of pre-existence and therefore 
holds that we cannot have already survived death. 


But Jewish mystics defend pre-existence. In the Kabbala, 
the argument is made that the souls of the righteous pre-existed 
in the world of Beriah in which was established the throne of 
God. Souls contain both male and female elements, each element 
taking up its abode in the bodies of male and female infants, 
respectively. The virtuous man will find the woman with the 
other half of his soul. 


Likewise, the pre-existence of souls is championed by Plato. 
In the Phaedo he argues that all our knowledge is only a recol- 
lection of what the soul knew or had learned in a prior existence. 
Moreover, Plato affirms in his Meno and Phaedrs that the soul 
has had many lives; it must therefore have survived physical 
death. 


The doctrine of many previous lives and deaths on earth 
can also be found in the Hindu and Buddhist belief that life's 
glaring inequalities are the consequences of the well-known law 
of cause and effect or karma, the results of what the soul or 
self did in a prior existence. And, again, the Jewish Kabbalists 
are a further source for the belief that the soul, having lived 
before, must return from the death of one body to a new one on 
earth in order to correct omissions of things which should have 
been done, such as marrying or having children (Hoffman, 1981, 
p. 199). 


But the pre-existence concept is not purely philosophical 
or religious. It is currently being investigated by parapsycho- 
logy. As the investigations of memories of prior lives continue, 
the factual evidence for the pre-existence doctrine builds up. 


Finality 


Now what are the theories and sources of information open 
to us on the question of what may happen after our coming deaths? 
The first - and probably the most prevalent among academics, sci- 
entists, philosophers and some theologians - is that nothing hap- 
pens. I call this the Finalistic Theory i.e., after death, we 
shall perish and simply cease to be. Death is absolutely final. 
Survival is inconceivable. 


What are the sources of the finality concept? First, there 
is what Professor Antony Flew calls the "enormous initial ob- 
stacle" (1972); that is, that we are all mortal and die. The 
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body decomposes and becomes a skeleton in the casket. If it 
is cremated, it is reduced to ashes. The corporealist view 
is that we are merely bodies, and, if it is right, the idea 
of survival cannot get off the ground, 


Second, our common experience also supports the finalistic 
concept. When persons die, they are unmoving, unspeaking, un- 
breathing, unresponsive and soon begin to smell. Every sign 
inuic.tes that these persons will never live again. 


Third, there is what Osis and Haraldsson (1977) have called 
the "grim, uncompromising concept" which medical texts and medi- 
cal schools have inculcated into doctors and nurses: when the 
human heart stops beating there is a failure of nourishment to 
the brain which decays within 15 minutes. The personality of 
the patient is extinguished. The individual is gone. 


Finally, there is the doctrine of monism which is built on 
our sciences of biology and physiology. Meaning single or alone, 
this doctrine holds that the human consciousness or mind is an 
epiphenomenon or by-product of the functions of the brain and 
nervous system and so completely dependent upon them as to be 
incapable of an existence after their functions have stopped 
and the brain and nervous system have disintegrated. 


Naturalistic Continuance 


"Survival after death" can be defined in five different ways 
by using five different theories to soften or circumvent this grin, 
yet possibly correct, conclusion that death is final. 


The first of these is the Naturalistic Continuance theory. 
This theory declares that we are able to persist past death in 
naturalistic or indirect ways. There may be plasmic or biological 
continuation through one's children and their children. We may 
also persist as a force among the living by the work we did, the 
art we created, the influence of our thoughts and spirit. Or we 
may continue after death simply by being remembered by people 
whom we loved and who still love us. 


The sources for the theory of Naturalistic Continuance are 
everywhere. Biological continuance is assured. The genes and 
characteristics of our ancestors are in us so that they have 
continued as our genes and characteristics will be transmitted 
through generations of our descendants to allow us to continue, 
too. Continuance through love is assured because parents are 
not forgotten by their loving children, nor are husbands, wives, 
children or friends forgotten by those who loved them. This 
form of continuance is further guaranteed if we leave diaries, 
or home movies or photographs of ourselves or our voices on 
tape, all of which recall us to dear ones. 


One course for the theory of continuance are the great 


philosophical and religious beliefs of the East. In Buddhism, 
this concept was enunciated in ancient times and in this language: 
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Man's life is not limited to this exis- 
tence only...and if he thinks, feels and 
acts truthfully, nobly, virtuously, un- 
selfishly, he will live forever in these 
thoughts, sentiments and works; for, any- 
thing good, beautiful and true is in 
accordance with the reason for existence, 
and is destined to have a life eternal. 


That the source of the influential continuance theory may 
exist on a deep level of the human mind is suggested by recent 
investigations into the near death experiences in which the 
experiencers attached great significance to their effect on 
others and to the duties they had and the work they might do. 
In the course of this experience, the experiencers were forced 
to make a decision whether to come back to life or to go on to 
some sort of beautiful afterlife. Ring (1980, p. 68) notes 
two reasons for making the decision to return to life: The 
experiencers are pulled back because they remember loved ones 
who need them or because the experiencers remember responsibi- 
lities or work undone. Thus, those who are close to death and 
having a stirring spiritual experience think in this moment 
less of a blissful future life for themselves than of those 
who need them and of what they still can accomplish. 


Object - ESP 


Another definition of "survival after death" is provided 
by a second theory which is closely related to the last. Again, 
influence exerted by people during their lives is transmitted 
to the living so that the dead live on in that way. We may 
call this the "Object-ESP" theory of survival. 


This theory, proposed by me (1979), is based on a parapsy- 
chological theory known as the "psi field" theory (Roll, 1964) 
which suggests that all living organisms and inanimate objects 
have some force field or "psi field" around them. These fields 
interact. If an event takes place in one field when another 
field is in its neighborhood, the event in the first field will 
be registered as a trace in the second field. This trace will 
remain in the second field even after the first is gone. Later, 
this trace can stimulate the ESP of a psychic person and will 
allow that person to pick up .the trace. This form of survival 
cannot be avoided. It is not like being remembered for things 
we have done intentionally in the hope of living on. We are 
surrounded by objects interacting with us whether or not we 
like it or wish it. 


This notion of survival is supported by token object read- 
ings (also called psychometry) in which a psychic is given an 
object - perhaps ring, wallet, watch - which had been owned by 
someone who may be unknown to the psychic and who is now dead, 
By handling the object, psychics have often been able in this 
way to discover startling details about the former dead owner. 
Moreover, in haunted houses, the apparitions of the dead seen, 
their footstps heard, or even the sensations of cold air they 
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may produce, may all be impressions left in the psi field of 
the house when the deceased lived in it and which are now 
being received by the witnesses. People may therefore leave 
information about themselves in physical objects and seem to 
live on as ESP brings out this information. 


Eternal Recurrence 


The foregoing theories accept the Finalistic Theory. We 
die but certain effects we produce genetically or influentially 
live on. Now we come to a theory which offers the first out- 
right denial of the Finalistic Theory. It states that since the 
universe is eternal and the number of its basic elements finite, 
the exact form these elements take now will recur and recur a- 
gain in the future. "I" who live and die in this instant, and 
who have lived and died repeatedly before, will be reproduced 
repeatedly through eternity. This is the Eternal Recurrence 
Theory. One source of the Eternal Recurrence Theory was the 
Stoics, a Greek school of philosophy that flourished in the 
Third Century before Christ, who beleived that all events in 
nature returned in endless cycles of coming and going. 


The Eternal Recurrence Theory received its fullest treatment, 
however, from the 19th Century German philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche who, in Thus Spake Zarathustra, has Zarathustra say: 


"Now I die and vanish," you would say, 
"and all at once I am nothing." The 
soul is as mortal as the body. But the 
knot of causes in which I am entangled 
recurs and will create me again. I my- 
self belong to the causes of the eternal 
recurrence. I come again, with this sun, 
with this earth, with this eagle, with 
this serpent, - not to a new life or a 
better life or a similar life: I come 
back eternally to this same, self-same 
Lifessa” 


Absorption 


Another theory of survival after death has the ring of 
pantheism. It may conceive of the individual being absorbed 
into Nature to continue in its flowers, earth, waters, stars, 
or the individual may be merged into the One, the Absolute, 
the soul of the world. This is the Absorption Theory. 


The source of the notion that the individual is absorbed 
into Nature is largely poetic. Shelley's Adonais in which the 
dead Keats is made one with Nature is an example of this poetic 
vision. 


The source of the idea of merger with the One is Buddhism 


or the religion of the Brahmans in India in which the final 
release of an impersonal principle of, as in Buddhism, or of 
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the soul, as in Brahmanism, is sought in Nirvana, which is 
beyond Nature. It is the Void or Supreme State when all de- 
sires have ceased and there is liberation from the cycle of 
birth and death. The soul or principle becomes one with 
the great soul of the world, loses itself in its, to enjoy 
an unbelievable and timeless ecstacy. 


Personal Continuance 


The next concept of survival is the theory that the in- 
dividual human personality survives for an indefinite or in- 
finite time after physical death with all its memories, intel- 
lectual capacities and skills. But in this apparently simple 
description different meanings lurk. The concept is not simple 
and clear and needs to be defined more exactly. 


In reality, personal continuance includes four alternate 
meanings or ideas. Each deals with what survives death and in 
what ways. 


The first idea is that of discarnate continuance which 
means that an individual does not have a body after death. 
The individual's soul, self or mind separates itself from the 
dead physical body and goes its way eternally as the vehicle 
of memory and consciousness. This first source for this idea 
appears in almost every culture as a belief in a future life 
for which there is a widespread desire. But it is not a uni- 
versal desire. Some people, like C.D. Broad, the Cambridge 
philosopher, did not desire a future life and, in fact, could 
not tolerate the idea of personal continuance. Some religions, 
too, have rejected it. The Buddhists and Brahmans do not de- 
sire personal continuance but, rather, as we have seen, hope 
to lose the principal or soul in a state of Nirvana. The an- 
cient Hebrews at one time denied personal continuance outright 
(Isaiah 26:4; Psalms 39:14). The only form of afterlife for 
the Hebrews was thepeople of Israel. 


A second source for the idea of personal continuance lies 
in the Egyptian belief in the future life of the eternal soul, 
or "Ba." This belief was incorporated in the Greek Mysteries 
in which initiates during the mystic rites felt unity with God 
and knew they were immortal. ` 


But nowhere in philosophy are better arguments put forward 
for the idea of personal continuance than in Plato's Phaedo. 
With death, the soul is freed and exists by itself apart, he 
said, like a tune that exists after the harp and the strings 
on which it was played have been destroyed. 


Some phenomena investigated by parapsychology provide an 
evidential source for the idea. They include: 1) some cases 
of xenoglossy; 2) cases of possession; 3) electronic voices; 
4) communications in mental mediumship; 5) physical mediumship 
producing direct voices. Although none of the categories or 
kinds of phenomena individually or alone necessarily indicates 
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personal continuance, all are in line with it and suggest it. 


The second idea included in the concept of personal con- 
tinuance is continuance in a quasi-carnate form. In other words, 
an individual after death is said to have another and different 
body, a non-physical spiritual or astral body which is said to 
be the vehicle of consciousness which separated from the physical 
body at death. 


The sources of this idea go back to ancient religions. In 
addition to the "Ba," the Egyptians believed in a "Ka" which 
was not the soul but an instrument of the soul, a double or an 
abstract personality. The Tibetan Book of the Dead also teaches 
that an ethereal, shining body emerges from the physical body. 
St. Paul in his Epistles to the Corinthians specifically says 
that there is a natural and a spiritual body after which he 
tells of a man who may have left his physical body in a spiri- 
tual or astral body (I Cor. 15:44; II Cor. 12:2-3). 


Evidence for quasi-carnate continuance also comes from 
five phenomena investigated by parapsychologists: 1) out-of- 
body experiences, experiments with which have been done by 
Osis, Tart and Morris; 2) physical mediumship which has pro- 
duced allged spirits in visible bodily form or has materialized 
the heads or hands of spirits; 3) spirit photographs in which 
alleged spirits appear as human figures or faces; 4) near death 
experiences and death bed visions in which patients report the 
sense of another body floating out of the physical one and of 
being transported to another world; 5) hauntings and appari- 
tions of the dead which may be manifestations of the astral or 
spiritual bodies of the dead. 


In the two ideas of personal continuance just discussed, a 
surviving intelligence in discarnate or quasi-carnate form goes 
on and on indefinitely never to appear on earth in material form. 
But in the third idea, that of reincarnation, the intelligence 
leaves the physical body at death, remains for a time in limbo 
when it may be active and functioning or completely dormant, 
and then returns to earth by entering the physical body of an 
infant, male or female. 


The idea of reincarnation - also called metempsychosis and 
transmigration - is fundamental in Hindu philosophy which in- 
cludes Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism. But it is not confined 
to Asia. It can be found in the thought of Pythagoras who be- 
lieved that, after death and a time of purgation in Hades, the 
soul returned to earth and a new body, animal or human. It is 
told that he once went to help a dog that was being beaten be- 
cause he thought he could hear the voice of a dead friend in 
its whines. Orphic theology, too, adopted the idea of rein- 
carnation according to past actions. 


We have already mentioned Plato's argument that knowledge 


is only recollection of learning from a previous existence. 
Reincarnation was also the belief of the Chassidic Jews, of 
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people in Alaska, Japan, Australia. It also appears in the New 
Testament. Jesus, for example, says in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, that John the Baptist was Elijah returned (17:12-13). 
Reincarnation is also set forth in the Jewish Kabbala. 


Dr. Ian Stevenson has been showing that there may be something 
to it by making scrupulous investigations of cases in India, Sri 
Lanka, Lebanon, Thailand, Turkey, Alaska and Burma. He has studied 
young children, generally between ? and 4 years of age, who claim 
to remember past lives, and he has tried to verify all the details 
of the lives of the dead persons the children claim to remember 
or claim to have seen. The results of his investigations, pub- 
lished in several of his books, are another source for the idea 
of reincarnation. 


The fourth and final form of the concept of personal contin- 
uance is that of resurrection. The soul enjoys a disembodied 
state after the death of the body but will be called back at 
some future day to one incarnation only in the original body 
after which time the two shall rise again in the same association. 
they had before. 


References to the idea of resurrection are very old. In 
Homer's Iliad, there are several references to rising from the 
dead. In the dramas of Aeschylus there are references to resur- 
rection. When we turn to religious sources, we find the idea 
prevailing among the ancient Hebrews. The Pharisees who were 
the spiritualists of their day believed in resurrection; the 
Sadducees or materialists did not. Today the conception of 
resurrection is one of the Thirteen Articles of Faith for the 
pious Jew who believes that, during the Messianic era, when the 
Kingdom of God is established on earth, souls will return to the 
bodies of all the dead and the dead will rise. 


In Christian doctrine resurrection is the fundamental and 
principal theme. The emphasis is not on the soul's immortality 
but on the immortality of the entire person. "The trumpet will 
sound," says St. Paul, “and the dead will rise again, free from 
corruption.” (1 Cor. 15:52-53) In the interim period between 
death and the resurrection, it is not explicitly spelled out 
what happens, but presumably the soul continues to exist or the 
dead sleep and wait. 


Although many Christians believe in the resurrection of the 
physical body, many liberal ones conceive of the resurrection of 
a spiritual, not physical, body only. 


There is no hard evidence on which to judge the concept of 
resurrection. The Jews say that the Messiah has not yet arrived, 
and, as far as we know, the trumpet of which St. Paul speaks has 
not yet sounded so that no one has had the opportunity of obser- 
ving people rising from the dead. 


In the one extraordinary case of Jesus, opinion is split con- 


cerning His appearances. Dogmatic Christians point to the Holy 
Shroud of Turin on which an image of His body was said to have 
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been burned at the moment He rose resurrected in His physical 
body, leaving the Shroud empty in the tomb. Liberal Christians 
interpret resurrection in a spiritual sense and say Jesus dis- 
carded His physical body. From the point of view of psychical 
research, there are two interpretations of Jesus's appearances 
due to conflicting biblical accounts which gave Him two different 
kinds of bodies. In some accounts of Jesus was said to have been 
handled (1 John 1:1; Luke 24:39) and to have eaten a piece of 
broiled fish and a honeycomb (Luke 24:42-43) which would permit 
the view that Jesus had materialized. Elsewhere the accounts 

say that Jesus walked through a closed door to be with his dis- 
ciples (John 20:19), disappeared into a cloud (Acts 1:19) and 
was carried up into heaven (Luke 24:51) which suggests that 
Jesus did not have a material body but was an apparition. 


Evaluation and Choice 


Recognizing now that "survival after death" covers seven 
different conceptions of post-mortem existence, we can specify 
which we intend when we ask or answer the question whether 
there ia any survival for us. But there remains another ques- 
tion, Remembering Dixon's "tyranny of the concept," we must 
decide which of the seven conceptions we shall choose to hang 
in our minds as a dominating influence over us. 


Pre-existence 


For all its interest, the pre-existence doctrine can be 
discarded because it has nothing to do with our basic concern, 
The question with which we started was, "Will we survive death?" 
We are thinking about our coming deaths and want answers about 
our future state, not our past one, 


Naturalistic Continuance 


Let us dispose of the view of naturalistic continuance 
through children, work or love. It does not conflict with any 
of the other theories. There is no reason we could not live 
on biologically or through influence or living memories whether 
we accept the Finalistic Theory that death is the end of our 
souls or consciousnesses of if we deny the Finalistic Theory 
and accept any of the other theories of continuance. The 
Naturalistic Continuance Theory is entirely compatible with 
them all and does not require us to make any choice among 
them. 


Object-ESP 


Similar c-nsiderations also permit us to dispose of the 
theory of Object-ESP continuance. It forces us to make no 
choice, either. If we do leave impressions of ourselves in 
physical objects, they will be detected subsequent to our 
deaths by psychics whether or not we cease to be as the 
Finalistic concept claims or survive in some way according 
to rival concepts. 
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Eternal Recurrence 


The Eternal Recurrence Theory, however, is not neutral. 
Since an "I" returns again and again as elements combine and 
recombine in cycles, it is not compatible with the Finalistic 
Theory in which the"I" vanishes forever at death. It is also 
inconsistent with the Absorption concept. If an "I" returns 
repeatedly, a merger of the kind contemplated by the Absorption 
concept would be impossible. 


Two considerations present themselves as we try to decide 
whether to favor the Eternal Recurrence concept over other con- 
cepts. As its name implies, there is an eternal repetition of 
life. Should this present life be dull, stupid, even unbearably 
painful, the Eternal Recurrence Theory offers no hope whatever 
that things will be better when we are reproduced in the course 
of time. What we are going through now we must endure over and 
over again. 


Finally, is the Eternal Recurrence Theory true? If it were, 
it would not matter that it required many duplicate lives. But 
we cannot know if it is true or untrue because we can devise no 
experiment to test it. Nietzsche supposes that this is a world 
of infinite time with a finite number of fundamental elements 
that combine and recombine endlessly. But suppose that our in- 
finite universe has an infinite number of possible combinations 
of elements. Then what was need not be again. 


Absorption 


What of the Absorption Concept with its roots in poetry and 
the East? Not only incompatible with the Eternal Recurrence con- 
cept, as just shown, it also conflicts with the Finalistic Theory. 
We cannot continue into union with the One or Nature if death 
erases us. The Absorption concept also conflicts with the Per- 
sonal Continuance concept in which the personal consciousness 
survives. In the Absorption Theory continuation is in an im- 
personal form as a drop continues in the sea. In calling for 
the merging of consciousness in Nature or the soul of the world, 
the Absorption concept calls for the extinction of self as we 
know it in the West. To survive only to cease to be defies the 
reason of many. Moreover, it is impossible to think of any way 
of verifying the Absorption concept by any experimental means. 
The only support for it comes from Eastern mysticism or poetic 
imagination. 


We find ourselves left now with the Finalistic Theory and 
the Personal Continuance Theory. The former must be respected. 
It seems authenticated by our mortal natures, our common exper- 
iences, by medical science and by an honored philosophical doc- 
trine which draws on our physical sciences. The Finalistic 
Theory is also the point of view of a great number of sagacious 
and educated people, including academics and scientists. 


Likewise, three of the four forms of Personal Continuance - 
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through the soul, mind or consciousness, the spiritual or 
astral body and reincarnation - demand equally high marks. 
Ancient wisdom supports them. Research has not produced 
evidence that is conclusive in favor of them, but it has 
come up with various kinds of paranormal phenomena in sup- 
port of them. Meanwhile, apart from some references to it 
in ancient Greek writings and from religious teachings, sur- 
vival through resurrection is without evidence. The resur- 
rection of the physical organism is opposed to many people's 
reason and their experience which tells them that the phy- 
sical body either dissolves or is reduced to ashes at death, 


So we find ourselves at the crossroads, One road expres- 
ses the proposition that at death we will be annihilated in 
every personal sense. The other the proposition that a con- 
scious entity now associated with our bodies will leave them 
at death and pursue its way indefinitely in one form or another 
or until it is re-embodied. Which road shall we take, which 
concept shall we choose to govern us and dictate the pattern 
for our thoughts and lives? 


For myself, I ask: how strong is the evfdence for personal 
continuance? What is the probability of personal continuance as 
indicated by the evidence? I believe that the evidence is not 
strong but of enough fiber and substance to permit a rational 
belief in personal continuance. I would put the odds at 50 - 50. 
Until recently, I thought the odds were much lower. But then I 
heard a voice recorded on tape for which there is no explanation 
except that the voice is either that of my dead father-in-law or 
was produced on the tape through the experimenter's psychokine- 
tic powers. 


But let us say that 50-50 is too optimistic. Let us say 
that the possibility of surviving death in some form is 1 out 
20, 1 out of 30, 1 out of 50, or even less, If there is any 
chance, we have to consider seriously the law of cause and 
effect, known to Brahmanists, Buddhists and Theosophists as 
the law of karma, and expressed in the New Testament as "what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." (Gal. 6:7) 


If the next life is the time for reaping, this one is the 
time for being careful of what we sow and for getting ready. 
So did Jacob, the learned rabbi, admonish the Hebrews: 


The world is like an anteroom before the 
world-to-come; prepare yourself in the 
anteroom that you may enter into the 
banaviet hall. 


H.H. Price, Professor of Logic at Oxford University in 
England, does not agree with the old saying that we brought 
nothing into this world and will carry nothing out. We would 
be very wise, he thinks, to take a little trouble now, while 
we can, to ensure that the psychological luggage we take on our 
trip out of the anteroom is of the kind we want, just in case 
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we do survive death (Price, 1960). 


If this argument is correct, if we take the Personal Con- 
tinuance Theory seriously and prepare for survival, it would 
make a tremendous difference in shaping the circumstances and 
enhancing the scope of our future existence. Allowing it to 
dominate our thinking also would make an enormous difference 
here and now. Many areas of human concern and action are 
likely to be affected if we thoughtwhat we did and decided ex- 
tended beyond this life. Then there is the personal importance 
of the matter. In another paper (1982), I pointed out that, if 
we did not see death as final, life would leap up like a coiled 
spring that has been released. 


Here we find ourselves in a gambling situation analegous to 
Blaise Pascal's famous Wager. Which do you bet on - the Finalis- 
tic Theory that there can be no survival of death; or the Per- 
sonal Continuance Concept that we will survive in one way or 
another? 


After all, what happens if we elect to put all we own on 
the Personal Continuance concept? If we do survive death, we 
will have gained a richer, better post-mortem existence because 
we accepted the possibility even against the odds and prepared 
for it. We will gain a more optimistic perspective on this life. 
And, if we do not survive death, we will never know that we made 
the wrong bet. 
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REPORTED NEAR-DEATH OBSERVATIONS IN A HOSPICE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Elizabeth E, McAdams 


ee 
Abstract: The author draws attention to one type of paranormal NDE 
Phenomenon which has remained obscure: the glow reported to surround 
the body of a dying person, After giving several accounts of observa- 
tion of this glow, she examines several hypotheses concerning its 
origin, 


__ eee 


Introduction. In recent years some aspect of near- 
death phenomena have received a great deal of attention, 
Widespread media coverage has been devoted to both clinical 
death experiences and deathbed visions. However, other 
types of reported paranormal near-death phenomena have re- 
mained relatively obscure. Scattered throughout near-death 
literature one such phenomenon occasionally surfaces: a 
glow reportedly surrounding the body of a dying person. 


Sometimes the glow has been sighted at the actual 
moment of death. For example, in the The Case for Astral 
Projection Sylvan Muldoon wrote: 


An orthodox Methodist minister of irreproach- 
able character who has been well known in my 
neighborhood for years, confided in me that 
while at the bedside of a dying friend, early 
this spring, he saw a cloudlike light rise up 
out of the body of his friend just as the lat- 
ter expired, The light, he stated, floated up 
into the air and disappeared. 


Another at-death observation is reported by Reverend 
Archie Matson of California, a retired Methodist minister 
and author of The Waiting World. He describes a woman's 
testimony that at the moment of the death of her mother, 
a golden, amorphous, brilliant mist floated over the 
mother's body. The physician present is reported to have 
also seen it. 


James Hyslop witnessed the death of a Mrs. D.Y. Baldwin's 
father-in-law. The report states that following the gentle- 
man's last breath, the breathing seemed to form a cloud, as 
breath does often in cold weather, and floated upward and 
away from him. Mrs. Baldwin continued to watch the cloud 
for several seconds until it disappeared. Hyslop noted that 
the weather at that time was not cold and that the dying man's 
breath would not have normally condensed. 
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In one rather well-known case the glow at death has 
been reported to have been photographed. Dr. Hyppolite 
Raraduc in 1907 photographed the coffin of his son nine 
hours after the son's death, and emanating from the coffin 
was a formless, misty, wave-like mass, radiating in all 
directions. Baraduc's wife died six months later, and 
at the moment of her death, he photographed her body. 
Upon it were three luminous globes above her body which 
gradually condensed and became more brilliant and streaks 
of light like fine threads are seen nearby. Two of these 
photographs are found in Hereward Carrington's The Problems 
of Psychical Research. 7s 


Reports of a glow around a person's body before death 
have also been recorded. In Cavalcade of the Supernatural, 
Dr. 4.H.V. Cross described an experience he had while at- 
tending a dying missionary. He saw a luminous mist around 
the head and chest of the dying man. It was visible for 
about two hours and was seen by candlelight by the entire 
hospital night staff. : 


In his book Death-Bed Visions, Sir William Barrett 
wrote that a noted churchman, describing the death of his 
son, said that both he and his wife saw a "delicate veil 
of mist" float upward from the dying son's face. 


Thus there is a precedent for the highly unusual re- 
cent occurrence in a California hospice. 


Description of the case. I learned from Mr. N.R., 
Chaplain/Counselor at a large Southern California hospice 
that such a glow had been sighted by several members of 
the hospice staff. The glowing light was seen surrounding 


the head of a dying male patient 68 years of age for sever- 
al hours continuously on the day he died, December 17, 1981. 


His hospital bed was in a 12 by 15 foot room about 
four feet from a sliding glass door, with a curtain of 
heavy material. 


Raymond Bayless and I interviewed several witnesses 
among the hospice staff. First we spoke with D.M., 
Liscensed Vocational Nurse on the daytime shift, who had 
first sighted the phenomenon. Following is her statement. 


The man in room 456B was dying, his family was 
not there, so I decided to sit with him for a- 
while about 9 A.M. He was in a light coma. 

I was reading an article about a man who had 
died, and I thought to myself that I would like 
to see the patient's aura. I looked at him and 
instantly saw it. I thought thiswas a reflec- 
tion from the sun, so I got up and I closed the 
curtain and I could still see it. I saw two 
parts: very close to his head was like 
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electricity: it was yellow; and then farther 
around there was another one and it had bulges 
on it, - more misty, not the same color. When 
the bulge moved outward, it was about two feet 
thick, that is, extending from his head out two 
feet. I also saw a transparent form about the 
size of a large beach ball, going through the 
room. This form wasn't there all the time, but 
would come and go. I also saw what looked like 
electricity shoot up the side of the wall. 


D.M. and the Chaplain/Counselor reported that they ex- 
perimentally darkened the room, by closing the heavy drapes 
and turning off the room light above the patient, thus 
leaving the room only barely illuminated by the little sun- 
light that filtered through the heavy drapes. They both 
still saw the glow around the patient's head. 


D.M. wrote her sighting of the glow into the nursing 
record, with the statement, "I was able to see a yellow aura 
visible around the patient's head. Several other members of 
the staff were able to clearly see it also." 


Mr. N.R., Chaplain/Counselor described his experiences 
in this way. 


I saw it about the same time in the morning 
that D.M. did. I went into the room and for 
awhile it was just the two of us sitting 

there looking at it. I saw a light around 

his head. I saw it from various positions 

too, at the side of the bed, near the sliding 
glass doors and then walking around to various 
sides of the bed from various angles. I saw 
kind of a bulge around the top and back of his 
head. I went up and outlined what I saw and 
D.M. affirmed that she saw that same bulge. I 
thought that was interesting. I went out sev- 
eral times and saw the glow every time I re- 
turned to the room. Later that evening, I 
happened to go back, the evening shift was on, 
and there were family members in the room, at 
least four men at that time. Two of them said 
they could see it, and the other two couldn't 
see it. There were also members of the staff 
who came in who couldn't see it, even people 
who wanted to see it, would end up not seeing any- 
thing. I felt funny about it too, looking at 
the man, because one of my assumptions is that 
even when people are in a coma, they are to 
sore extent aware of what goes on around them, 
I said things that I thought might be comforting 
to the patient. I asked what kind of a man he 
was and made indirect compliments about him. 

Ye was well liked by his family. I saw a layer 
of light around his head, about 2 to 3 inches 
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in depth. I saw it have a bulge at times that 
went out to a thickness of about 8 to 12 inches. 
I saw another light like a half circle or arc, 
separate, about 2 feet from the glow on the 
patient's head. 


M.P., Administrative Nurse, supervisor of the entire 
hospice staff gave the following statement. 


Close to the patient's head I saw a very 
golden fine line around the head. Out from 
that was a misty aura. The fine line didn't 
change in depth but the aura pulsated and 
became small and large and moved around. I 
had a feeling that the man was very much 
connected to what was happening. When the 
aura would pulsate and get big, his eye 
would sort of flicker; there was acknowledge- 
ment from him, he would stir a bit. N.R. 
would compliment him and his eyes would 
flicker and the aura would respond. I also 
saw the aura when the room was darkened. I 
was in and out of the room and saw it each 
time. 


B.L., Licensed Vocational Nurse, gave the following 
report, 


I walked in several times and D.M. asked if I 
could see the patient's aura. I said, " You're 
crazy. I don't see anything." Then suddenly, 
there was this cast of light around the man's 
head. I almost came unglued. I absolutely 
could not believe it. I kind of screamed out, 
"My goodness, I see it!’ I can't remember if 
it was white or kind of yellowish. I was about 
three feetaway, three to four feet. In one in- 
stance light seemed to hit from his head against 
the wall and shoot up, a momentary thing. 


I interviewed several members cf the patient's family, 
his wife, and three sons all in their forties. The wife re- 
ported that she had "not seen nor tried to see" the glow. 
One son said he had not seen it and the other two reported 
having seen it. 


One son J.T, described the glow this way. 


It was just a little light green haze, about 
an inch about his head touching his head, 
going out about an inch, a faded light green 
or yellow color. It covered his hair line, 
ear to ear. I could see it all the time 
after I first noticed it. It stayed the 


same way as I saw it for several hours, the 
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Another psychological cause that can be hypothesized 
as an explanation here is hallucination. Ths it could 
be proposed that the viewers were each experiencing an 
hallucination. The fact that the experiencers are very 
vivid and that the viewers are convinced of the reality 
of the glow are in keeping with the characteristic hal- 
lucinatory experience. HYallucinators throughout the psy- 
chological literature report the object, person, or scene 
viewed as totally realistic and are utterly convinced of 
its objective reality. 


There are so many cases of hallucination, wherein 
no paranormal source is claimed, that we have little 
choice but to admit that it is possible for a person to 
create an hallucination from internal images. That 
means that the person draws from normally received in- 
formation within his own mind, many times long forgotten, 
to create this image which seems objectively real, but 
isn't. “ow, paranormal information often comes internally, 
that is, without physical accompaniments, e.g., information 
gained through telepathy. It is completely likely that the 
person could gain information paranormally and then via 
the hallucinatory process create the image which takes on 
the look of physical reality. It would be inadequate to 
discount that sort of a paranormal experience as "purely 
an hallucination." It is created from "internal informa- 
tion" - but it is not created only from the one individual's 
mind, It seems appropriate to say in that kind of situa- 
tion, the hallucination has reality in that it is repre- 
senting paranormally-gained information. So the term hal- 
lucination shouldn't always be used to mean just an unreal 
figment of someone's imagination. 


However, all apparitional forms should not be descri- 
bed as hallucinations. Some apparitions do lend themselves 
to this “creation from internal information" construct, but 
others don't seem to be constructed in any way by the view- 
ers, but seem to “be there" and able to be experienced by 
viewers. Apparitions which show up when photographed would 
automatically fall into this category. One could not claim 
they were created by internal information in the viewer's 
mind. Apparitions occurring in the presence of several 
persons challenge the hallucination hypothesis severely. 


Some eminent researchers in parapsychology such as 
F.W.4. Myers have suggested that even collectivley viewed 
apparitions are hallucinations, that they convey paranormal 
information but that they are also created by the viewers. 
He proposed a complicated process whereby the paranormal 
information was conveyed to one viewer who then simultan- 
eously conveyed the same information and identical hallu- 
cination to the other viewers. 


However, there is little research which has addressed 
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the possible ability of one human to share an hallucination 
with others. If such mental sharing were possible, it 
would have to be possible without words, because collective 
spectators often all view the identical apparition without 
any words of suggestion or description being uttered. 


Further, it is a much more complex process than merely 
conveying the image. Viewers typically see the apparition 
in proper perspective from their vantage point, have some- 
times seen the apparition in a mirror, have seen the exact 
same feature, clothes, and facial expression on the phantom. 
There is a remarkable lack of psychological research atten- 
tion to multiply witnessed apparitions. To attempt to apply 
to these cases the psychiatric condition "folie a deux," in- 
volving the conveying of paranoid delusions would seem ter- 
ribly contrived as the cases, such as this one discussed, 
are occurring with persons of sound minds, not with psychia- 
tric disorders. 


Some have argued that the paranormal information is 
conveyed to each viewer individually, not to one who conveys 
to the others. In this case, each would produce his own 
hallucination. Another hypothesis is that the apparition 
is not solely a mental hallucinatory process, but that the 
effect paranormally exists and the viewers see it, not pro- 
ducing it themselves. They are separate from it. However, 
the problems one encounters with this idea are that many 
apparitions have been photographed only not to show up on 
the developed film, and not all persons present at the 
scene see the apparition. 


Here in the hospice case, not all who came into the 
patient's room could see the glow. Thus tre glow was not 
objective in the same way physical objects are. One way to 
explain this lack of a total sighting is that the paranormal 
event would only be seen by persons possessing the capacity 
to perceive it. This hypothesis of course assumes there is 
a special capacity necessary and existing in some persons, 
for seeing apparitions which lack total objectivity. 


One common way of discussing this issue forces a dicho- 
tomy that probably does not allow for the actual situation. 
The argument goes “either it's objectively real (can be seen 
by all and photographed) or it's subjective (unreal, produced 
by the viewer's mind)." Many apparitional sightings (I'm 
including the glow in this category) while seeming real, 
conveying real information and separate from the viewer's 
minds, are also not totally objective. 


I believe research findings with apparitions support 
the idea that apparitions vary in the degree they occupy 
physical space, with some apprehended by all potential 
viewers and amenable to being photographed and some appre- 
hended by only some of those present and not showing up on 
photographic film. This case seems to fall within those 
which are not totally objective. 
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What is this glow? Could it be the first stage of an 
out of body experience? Could the astral body be preparing 
to exit at death? (Of course this idea draws some support 
from the sighting in historical parapsychological literature 
of the glow sighted around the body before death, being seen 
to rise above the body at the moment of death and to then 
Float away. It is possible that seen here is the soul pre- 
paring to exit the body at death and to continue its exis- 
tence without need for the body after death. For such 
ideas, common in this or a similar form to many religions, 
to become more than speculations, medical researchers need 
to devote effort to explaining the glow naturally. Photo- 
graphing in more cases of this nature needs to be attempted. 


For now, paranormal explanations for these phenomena 
seem to me to be the most adequate. As more hospices be- 
come available for research, the before-death glow may be- 
come a more prominently studied aspect of the broader cate- 
gory of near-death phenomena and may be found to support 
some long-cherished religious beliefs. 
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PARAPSYCHOLOGY AND THE TRANSCENDENT 


Rhea A. White 


Abstract: The author is concerned with now what we call “empiricism" needs 
to be changed or developed in order to be fruitful in parapsychology. She 
suggests the importance of personal involvement in psychism as well as 
spiritual development on the part of the investigator. She also suggests 
that metaphysics will have important roles in parapsychology, even though 
it has no significant role in the natural or social sciences at present. 


I would like to explore the possibility that the scientific 
method, as we have known it, is only the outermost tip of a vast 
underlying process. This process, which began as an attempt to 
understand the universe outside us, now can only continue if we 
learn to understand the universe within. In parapsychology, at 
least, what a scientist does cannot be separated from what he 
or she is. This much is true when it comes to understanding the 
given, or that which is. But in order to uncover more reality 
we must first extend the limits of what we take ourselves to be. 


The aim of the scientist as parapsychologist is to explore 
that aspect of humanity that transcends space, time, personality, 
and even death. In order to progress in that task we must live 
from the transcendent in ourselves. It is not sufficient simply 
to glimpse it from afar, or even to take the stance that we will 
not put any weight on it until we have demonstrated its reality 
scientifically. For the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and those who will not partake will starve. If we approach our 
subject with our lesser selves, not from the fullness of our 
beings, our efforts, no matter how well intentioned, will not be 
sufficient to the task we have set ourselves. As Evelyn Underhill 
(1928) has observed, human life “only exhibits its full meaning, 
its specific character, in so far as [it partakes] of Eternity as 
well as Time." We have left the business of eternity to the ar- 
tists, the lovers, the teachers, the gardeners, the children--but 
have apparently decided it has no place in our business as sci- 
entists. But parapsychologists, at least, have shown that, by 
using the tools of science, the transcendent element in us may 
be evidenced in objective terms. This will everlastingly be to 
our credit. But in order to move on, it is not enough simply to 
establish that time and space can be transcended by human beings. 
This fact should serve as the base of our operations, not the 
apex. Just as a botanist works with plants, and a glassblower 
with glass, anu a painter with paint, we must approach the trans- 
cendent with the transcendent side of ourselves. 


Although I think that this is the only way parapsychologists 
can proceed, I believe this approach is required by our whole 
species at this time. The time has come to take a huge step 
forward in what we take for granted as the given in our own nature 
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and in the nature of the universe we inhabit. Parapsychology 
has an essential part to play as a starting wedge in forging 

a new image of the scientist. I do not think parapsychologists 
have any choice in this matter, for it appears that they can- 
not make any advances of significance without a connection to 
what ages past have called the divine. I am suggesting that 
parapsychology is the first science to be called to consciously 
cooperate with the divine, although this is not to deny that 
such a contact has been necessary right along in all of the 
sciences. What sets parapsychology apart from the others, how- 
ever, is the need to consciously foster this connection. The 
other sciences are able to do it unconsciously and to rationalize 
it and call it by other names, thus preserving their image of 
seeming objectivity. There is no way that parapsychology can 
successfully hide the connection, however. 


Why is the situation in parapsychology different from that 
prevailing in any other scientific field of endeavor? Parapsy- 
chology differs from the others in its subject matter. Physi- 
cists started out by studying matter, and their bread and butter 
still lies in doing that, although at its most advanced point 
physics has revealed the basic intangibility of reality, and 
as far as I can see, has come to the place where parapsychology 
must begin. Biologists study living matter, and for most pur- 
poses they can get away with a mechanistic framework, but 
also the most creative thinkers are finding it necessary to posit 
an intangible reality, as Rupert Sheldrake (1982) is one of the 
latest to attest. Psychology began by studying the tangible but 
backed off and settled for investigating empirical behavior. En- 
couragingly, the phenomenological, humanistic, and transpersonal 
psychologists have broken away from the mechanistic, determinis- 
tic view and are studying altered states of consciousness, in- 
cluding mystical states, biofeedback, and such formerly tabooed 
topics as love, awe, wonder, and other concomitants of what is 
being called the positively healthy personality. 


Although it might be said that all of these sciences at base 
are studying the intangible, if they choose they can get away with 
assuming that they are not~-and also convince others that this is 
the case. Parapsychologists cannot, although it is not for lack 
of trying. The tangible is their subject matter. In a sense if 
you can see it or hear it or feel it or extrapolate it from given 
data, it is not a subject for parapsychology! It is no wonder 
then, that scientists, on the one hand, say that parapsychology 
cannot possibly qualify as a science, and that parapsychologists, 
on the other hand, as the psychologists before them, have tried 
to base themselves in the tangible while at the same time reaching 
out to that which is beyond the range of sense--not only physical 
sense but what we like to call common sense as well. 


In order to advance in understanding the intangible, we 
must immerse ourselves in it. There are traditions, older than 
science, that have made this a practice. I refer of course to 
the religious, shamanistic, magical, and mystical traditions. 

I think there is ample data available in the records of the lives 
of religious persons to suggest clues as to how parapsychologists 
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should proceed--for their own purpose. Or, I should really say, 
for God's purpose. Parapsychologists, I submit, must become 
directly involved with what they are studying. They must get 
involved in order to have anything to study! They--and we--are 
all part of a great experiment that has been going on and will 

go on with or without us. But we can, if we choose, participate 
in it and become conscious and aware of the pattern that is deve- 
loping. If we will release our hold on the tangible and give our- 
selves to the infinite, we will know, as scientists, how to pro- 
ceed. The process I am proposing has already been described 
beautifully in a poem by Adrienne Rich (1981) entitled "The 
Springboard": 


Like divers, we ourselves must make the jump 
That sets the taut board bounding underfoot 
Clean as an axe blade driven in a stump; 

But afterwards what makes the body shoot 
Into its pure and irresistable curve 

Is of a force beyond all bodily powers, 

So action takes velocity with a verve 
Swifter, more sure than any will of ours. 


I think this poem tells us exactly what we must do. We must 
let go of our sensory base, first of all. We must actively en- 
trust ourselves and our work to the intangible. But then, once 
we have, something else will take over. And whatever we want to 
call that something else, it will take us where we want and need 
to go more surely than anything else we can think of while still 
clinging to the known and the world of our senses. 


What do I mean when I say we must entrust ourselves to the 
intangible? All the world's religions teach that if you subsume 
your will (that is to say, the will of your conscious ego--in the 
case of parapsychology--our scientific image) to the infinite 
will of God, you will find yourself with the whole universe be- 
hind what you are trying to do. It is as simple and seemingly 
impossible as that! If we want to save our science we have to 
lose it. And when we have let it go, or so the religions say, 
psi will become an active part of our lives. It will happen 
to us. Only then will we be able to make significant progress 
in studying it. For surely, once psi starts happening to us, 
to the parapsychologists who are investigating it, we will be 
in a better position to understand it than we are now, when we 
try to observe it in others. Now we are always studying it after 
fact. By the time we get to it, it has vanished. 


There is another clue parapsychologists can also take from 
religion. It is that once we stop dictating how things should 
be and trying to twist reality into the form we want it to take-- 
and open ourselves to the intangible -- to put it bluntly, once 
we trust in God -- guidance will come and circumstances will fall 
out just as they should in order to satisfy that kernel of our 
desire that made us want to dictate to reality in the first place. 
What transpires may not be at all what we had first imagined, but 
two things can be depended upon: (1) that that need, whatever 
it was, will be answered, and (2) it will be answered far better 
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than we possibly could have imagined back when we were hoping 
to mold reality to our wishes. 


For then, the "force beyond all bodily powers," and the 
“verve swifter, more sure than any will of ours" will be in 
command, If parapsychologists could do that, then I think 
their. problems would be over. Not in the sense that they 
wou.d go away--never that. They might even be multiplied 
tenfold. But it wouldn't matter. Means would be at hand for 
transforming every problem into a solution; and above all, 
providing data for every experiment, and theories for every 
datum! 


The seeds of our growth in parapsychology lie in the 
pheromena we are studying. Psi is not static. When the trans- 
cendent enters our lives it is a pointer reading. It is a sign. 
It is a spinoff of a dynamic process. It is a call. The phen- 
omena themselves will lead us and tell us what to do. At the 
1982 convention of the Parapsychological Association, I said 
that we must be shamans first, and then scientists. (White, 
in press). We need to let our intuition guide us. There will 
be time enough to analyze what is happening afterwards. 


We are part of an ongoing process and must cooperate with 
it. We must let the process guide us, not dictate to the pro- 
cess. Thus far most of our efforts, both empirical and theore- 
tical, have been bent to the task of finding better ways to dic- 
tate to the process. I say we must stop. That approach is a 
dead end. We can go down that road for a little stretch, but 
it simply does not lie in the direction we want to go. 


There is tremendous resistance against parapsychology and 
its implications, not only on the part of scientists and others 
outside the field, but in the very heart of it, in the very best 
scientists in the field. We are in a terrible bind. We want so 
badly to show that psi is a reality, and by means of science to 
understand its dynamics. But as one of the most creative of 
current parapsychologists, Charles Honorton (1974), has pointed 
out: although parapsychologists tacitly define their field "as 
the study of consciousness as it extends beyond the organism, 
eo».we are still clinging to the hope that psi can--somehow--be 
accommodated into the present paradigm" (p. 4). But it cannot. 
The sooner we recognize that fact the better off we will be. 
Then we will see why our resistance is not something to be fos- 
tered, but to be fought against constantly. 


In his 1982 presidential address to the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, electrical engineer Arthur Ellison dealt with 
the need of parapsychologists to develop their own psi ability. 
In order to understand and discuss the underlying dynamics of 
psi, he points out that we will need 


e» Shared experiences of them as a prere- 
quisite; or we could find discussion impossible. 
We can acquire these experiences only by trans- 
cending the well-developed ratiocinative machinery 
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of the left hemisphere. Some subject¢ 

in controlled scientific experiments 

using LSD, appear to have achieved this 
and have confirmed many of the statements 
of the mystics....A few others appear to 
have achieved it under sensory deprivation 
conditions, with or without LSD. However, 
the traditional way is meditation, leading 
to those altered states of consciousness. 
I have had discussions with a number of 
people who have the wider and deeper ex- 
periences to which I refer and their ad- 
vice is the traditional one--look at your 
“perceiving mechanism:" you will find that 
it is also a creating mechanism, playing a 
key part in the production of the physical 
world. This you have to experience and 
transcend, 


But here is the difficulty! Scientists 
trained to go into the laboratory to measure 
and model the "world out there," assumed to 
be real and permanent, and whose experiments 
show that it is far from that, will not and 
do not find it to their taste...to turn from 
their left brain hemispheres...and develop the 
right (perhaps the source of the intuitions. on 
which the great scientific advances have been 
made) and, after long effort, to achieve exper- 
ience of other types of consciousness. Surely 
with the intensity of determination shown so 
often by the leaders in science, and with the 
help of such methods as biofeedback, we can 
take steps in this direction. We must train 
and develop ourselves, become our own subjects, 
have first-hand experience (p. 397). 


He closes his address with a call for the development, not of new 
instruments, but of ourselves. 


And what happens when one develops the instrument that is one's 
self and applies that instrument to the subject of parapsychology? 
The British psychic, Matthew Manning, has offered some observations 
on the role of the experimenter in psi research that are well worth 
considering; no matter how disturbing to our individual self-images 
they may be. He says, 


It is evident that the researcher plays a vital 
role in the ultimate result of the experiment. 
He is a part of it just as much as the subject, 
which is obviously why hostile researchers and 
scientists fail to produce results. It is time 
for the scientist to look at himself and to 
break down the barriers created by his role. 

Of course, this has devastating implications. 
At present I can be watched, observed, viewed, 
probed at a distance, by a detached and 
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uninvolved scientist. He is able to make an 
objective analysis. This objectivity must 
necessarily be destroyed if he is also part 

of the experiment. He must analyze himself, 
and there is the quandary. It is no longer 

a simple exercise of studying someone else; 

it is a subjective experience ...I think the 
key lies not in studying a few gifted subjects, 
but in studying the scientists too. Is it so 
important to find out how and why? I am more 
interested in using what I have to benefit 
humanity in a practical way. If I can reach 
more people through my work with scientists 

I shall continue that work. I believe that 
many of the results of tests in which I have 
participated have a message. At some level 

we are all part of one another, linked through 
our unconscious minds, We are all part of 
every living organism, no matter how small. 

We are cogs in a cosmic system (pp. 359-360). 


If I had the opportunity I would respond to Matthew 
Manning as follows: Yes, it is important to know how and why. 
Such knowledge ultimately is of benefit to all human beings. 

I do not believe our motivation as parapsychologists--the 

basic force which drives us--is at fault. It is our methodo- 
logy, our instruments, that need improving. And the most im- 
portant instruments we have are ourselves. And here--in this 
vital area--if we have not sufficiently developed our capacities 
for perceiving the basic unity in the diversity with which we 
are confronted, it behooves us to listen to and to try in every 
way possible to heed the words of psychics and mystics such as 
Matthew Manning--who have seen. 


Another reason why at first glance we may fear what it 
might mean to become immersed in the intangible is that it 
might involve letting go the notion of individual personality 
and the exploration instead of a possible transpersonal reality. 
It could even be that psi is not ever an individual matter, as 
Gardner Murphy (1949) suggested many years ago, but rather is 
a function of a unit consisting of not fewer than two and possi- 
bly right up to and including the species as a whole. If the 
psi that is seemingly experienced by an individual is in fact 
the product of a third thing--if it is not a matter of X communi- 
cating with Y but rather one of a third unit, XYZ, thinking its 
thoughts internally, that is, subjectively--then to investigate 
it we would have to abandon our present subjective experience of 
ourselves as separate individualities. Just as physics had to 
abandon the basic building block of the atom, and genetics 
(according to Gunther Stent, 1969), had to abandon the gene, 
so parapsychology and perhaps psychology too may have to abandon 
the concept of the individual self. If parapsychology could 
goad psychology to take that step there would be no more need 
for the "para." This too would require a leap into the unknown, 
for if we are not what we are surest of--our individual selves-- 
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then who or what are we? Yet how else interpret the wonderful 
description of the mediumistic state described by one of the 
greatest mediums of all time, "Mrs. Willett?" "It's so heavenly 
to be out of myself--when I'm everything, you know, and every- 
thing else is me!" (quoted in Balfour, 1935, p. 278). Recall 
Matthew Manning's "We are all a part of every living organism...’ 
And Eileen Garrett (1943), who perhaps more than any other 
medium tried to explain what the process of mediumship felt 
like, wrote the following: 


I have an inner feeling of participating, in 

a very unified way, with what I observe--by 
which I mean that I have no sense of I and 

any other, but a close association with, an 
immersion in, the phenomena. The "phenomena" 
are therefore not phenomenal while they are 

in process; it is only after the event that the 
conscious mind, seeking to understand the exper- 
ience in its own analytical way, divides up 

the unity which...is the nature of the super- 
sensory event (p. 113). 


Another person who has criticized parapsychologists from 
inside the psi process itself--not because parapsychologists 
are unscientific in their approach, but because their adherence 
to objectivity has prevented them from dealing with the very 
subject matter they profess to study, is artist/psychic Ingo 
Swann. He accuses parapsychologists in the United States, at 
least, of having "a low toleration for unusual and extraordinary 
hypotheses" and with a proclivity for depersonalizing their topic 
by reducing it from a "human attribute" to an "impersonal empiri- 
cism" (p. 223). 


As does his fellow psychic, Matthew Manning, Swann observes 
that in parapsychology "the subject-experimenter relationship is 
of extraordinary, if not basic, importance and that [it]... is 
possessed of problems that involve the experimenter's owm psychic 
potential and, hence, are amazing in their complexity and stunning 
for their magnitude” (p. 225). 


Also like Manning, and Ellison as well, he points out the 
importance of the subjective, of what in this paper I have termed 
the "intangible." He says: 


The evidence in the official literature has led 
inexorably toward the elusive, intangible areas 
of the subjective, but this trend has been en- 
gaged in only tentatively and only by select re- 
searchers. This type of research--into the sub- 
jective--would necessarily begin with the disad- 
vantage that the mental sciences hold the subjec- 
tive to be at least irrelevant, if not irrational, 
and characteristic of the “lunatic fringe." Not- 
withstanding, it seems appropriate that...increasing 
excursions into the subjective seem recommended 
(p. 229). 
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He further suggests "that successful outcomes of experi- 
mentation depend almost totally upon commensurate subjective 
flexibilities, both in the subject and in the experimenter 
alike" (p. 229). 


A third possible reason for our resistance may be inherent 
in the very term, "transcendence," which, by its nature, calls 
for letting go of the old and embracing the new, Maybe the new 
that awaits us is incomparably better than the best that we have 
now, but we fear it, because it is the unknown, the unfamiliar. 
We are lazy, we like our comfortable ruts; we do not want to have 
to leave the known behind, as we are surely imperfect. "Human- 
kind cannot bear very much reality" (Eliot, 1952, p. 209). It 
is a lot easier simply to leave it at that, and to operate from 
the assumption that what we are is the best we can be, and to 
rest in that fact. 


I have been advocating that we develop our own psi abilities 
for use in investigating parapsychological phenomena, but here 
too lies cause for resistance. For psi ability for most of us-- 
if not all--is not under our control. Even an intermediate 
state such as intuition is generally either present or not pre- 
sent, but neither state is at our command. Thus I am asking 
parapsychologists--I am asking myself--to do something I know 
not what, for what purposes I know not, in a way I do not know, 
and that is not in my control. There's a word for that sort of 
thing--you're probably thinking it right now! 


Nonetheless it must be done. At least it must be tried, 
If need be we must go naked and defenseless as babes, "fools" 
for God; able to say, "Thy will, not mine, be done," for "in 
Thy will lies perfect freedom." And this act, I submit, will 
be in the service of our deepest selves, of that transcendent 
self that drew us into parapsychology to begin with. We can 
take courage and hope from the words of the 14th-century Flemish 
mystic, Johannes Ruysbroek, who said, "In our own efforts we al- 
ways fail, and therein we cannot apprehend Him. But where He 
works and we endure, there, by that enduring, we apprehend Him 
beyond all our efforts" (quoted in Underhill, p. 180). 


Even in the field of science there is support for this 
radical proposition. Gunther Stent (1969), in his book on the 
development of molecular biology, describes the history of that 
field in three stages. Although in the first, or classical, 
stage, the gene was assumed to be the basic building block of 
genetics, at the second stage that belief had to be abandoned. 
He characterizes this second period, which made the third and 
most productive stage possible, as involving “groping for the 
still unimaginable." Surely those words also describe the sit- 
uation in parapsychology at this time. 


Theoretical physicist Fritjof Capra echoes this in some 
advice directed specifically at parapsychologists. Just as 
Stent described a stage of genetics that is similar to the 
stage where parapsychology is now, so Capra cites a period in 
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the early development of quantum theory as being analogous to 
parapsychology's present position. He points out that physics, 
too, had to "grope for the unimaginable." Physicists had to 
come to terms with the fact that an electron could be both a 
wave and a particle. He says: 


It is interesting to see how physicists solved 

this koan, and I will argue that this is where 

we might learn our lesson for psychic research... 

the truth was hidden in paradoxes that could not 

be solved by logical reasoning, but had to be A 
understood in terms of a new awareness [my emphasisJ, 
the awareness of the atomic reality...In those years, 
physicists had to adopt a special way of thinking, 
where the mind is not fixed in the rigid framework 
of classical logic but keeps moving and changing 

its viewpoint. They had to learn how to play with 
mutually exclusive pictures, switching from one to 
the other and back, in order to cope with the atomic 
reality (p. 55). 


Capra further observes that there seems to be a complementary 
relationship between the degree of scientific control imposed by 
the parapsychologists and the psi phenomena observed, The more 
stringent the experimental conditions, the lower the yield of psi. 
Capra suggests that this complementarity may be inherent in the 
phenomena, and that it should be taken into account, not brushed 
aside. He advises parapsychologists as follows: 


It would seem that parapsychologists find them- 
selves today in a situation similar to that of 
atomic physicists in the early 1920s. Their ex- 
periments give puzzling and often contradictory 
results, and nobody seems to have a consistent 
general picture of the experimental situation, 
let alone a theoretical framework to describe it. 
The lesson to be learned from the development of 
quantum mechanics could well be that researchers 
should not strive for maximum scientific rigor 
at this stage, but rather should try to "get into 
the spirit" of the theory, as Heisenberg has so 
aptly put it. The notion of psycho-scientific 
complementarity would suggest that one should not 
be afraid of being non-scientific and should use 
subjective and non-analytic methods of investiga- 
tion, in addition to the scientific approach, to 
get a feeling for the complementary interplay be- 
tween the perception of psychic phenomena and the 
method uf investigation. Once this feeling has 
beeu developed to a certain degree of reliability, 
the theoretical framework will be found (p. 57). 


As for myself, although I endorse the words of Capra, 
Ellison, Manning, and Swann one hundred percent, I must confess- 
I have not practiced what I am preaching here. Each time I pre- 
pare one of these papers I feel I am closer to taking the plunge-- 
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but plunge I have not. So I can't say what it is we will 
experience if and when we take the leap. I would venture 
to guess, however, that parapsychologists would be at the 
forefront of those who are forging a new view of science, 
one as acceptable to future generations as was quantitative 
measurement to scientists of the nineteenth century. 


This new view of science will be a reflection of a new 
view of human nature and of the nature of the universe we 
inhabit. And that may be the deepest source of resistance 
yet considered. For as we are, I am afraid, we cannot inhabit 
the new world that we intuit is awaiting us. What we may have 
to become may be totally other than what we now are. Perhaps 
Nietsche was right when he said, "Man is something that is to 
be overcome." Such a vision is described by Amaury de Riencourt 
in The Eye of Shiva. Taking as his guide the writings of two 


great seers, Sri Aurobindo and Gopi Krishna, he says: 


..»ewhile our normal present-day form of self- 
consciousness may have appeared sporadically in 

our anthropoid ancestors, only to become the 

norm today, hundreds of thousands of years 

later, the higher stages of consciousness pro- 
vided by the awakening of this mysterious force, 
which appears only occasionally here and there 

in mystics and geniuses, will become the norm of 
the future for the whole human race. If and when 
this happens, all present-day institutionalized re- 
ligions and denominations will melt away like 
butter under the sun, Blind faith will no longer 
be required because it will be replaced by knowledge-- 
man will actually open the inner Eye of Siva that is 
closed in most of us and live in a permanent trans- 
cendental state, in a spiritual reality that will 
be as self-evident to him as are his thoughts and 
sensorial perceptions today. He will see, hear, 
touch and taste the truth that lies beyond the 
space-time world. Death will hold no more terrors 
for him and he will become a deliberate participant 
in the great task of raising human consciousness to 
ever higher levels.... (pp. 196-197). 


Can we experience ourselves and our world in the manner he 
describes and remain the same as we are now? I do not think it 
is possible. 


In a thought-provoking discussion of parapsychology and its 
implications for the pursuit of understanding, social commentator 
Michael Rossman observes in his book, New Age Blues: 


Our Western vision gives us precious little 
clue to the shape or nature of the unknown, On 
the whole our patterns of inquiry, as represented 
by organized science, grasp only at the tail of 
the beast, so to speak, measuring a few scales in 
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the familiar terms of material reality. (When 
the Eastern vision grasps at the shape of the 
Mystery, rather than describing how we live with 
it, it fares no better.) Those who jump off the 
pier of social normalcy to see the beast head-on 
report only their own reflection in its eyes, in 
the most primitive terms, as if what they saw 
were so strange that they had to grasp at some 
fundamental image close at hand to return. 


Perhaps it is the very need to understand, as 
we experience it in this culture, which gives 
rise to our inadequate and self-parodying explana- 
tions, and indeed demands them. Perhaps our brand 
of cognitive understanding is inadequate to the 
fuller cosmos, as Zen and a minority of other human 
traditions teach. We cannot endure our map of the 
world to have blank spaces; we explore them seemingly 
for their wonders, but really to chart them in. Tru- 
ly to be in contact with what passeth understanding 
is to have a consciousness occupied in large part 
by a formless void. We are not accustomed to think- 
ing of ourselves this way; we find it, in fact, un- 
bearable (p. 80). 


Where, then, does that leave us? If as we are we truly can- 
not live from the transcendent reality that, as parapsychologist: 
we are investigating, what then? Do we throw out our Zener card: 
and sell our random number generators and take up some useful jol 
that everyone agrees makes sense? I say no. As much as we can 
do, we should. And there is much that we can do. The least pro- 
gress that we can make in opening to the transcendent by that 
much is of benefit to humankind. How far we progress is really 
not as important as the fact that we turn in the right direction, 
One thing that is within our power is to school ourselves to re- 
cognize the futility of applying the concepts and methodology of 
mechanistic science to the data of parapsychology. It is also 
within our power to pay attention to our dreams--to see what 
guidance they may provide as to the nature of our role as regard: 
parapsychology. We can attempt what Steven Rosen calls "meta- 
modelling (Rosen, 1981). And then, we can always meditate. In 
a recent book on the wisdom of the Kabballah, psychologist Edwar: 
Hoffman says that the “apparent separateness of everything that 
breathes and moves seems to be a basic characteristic of life 
itself" is an illusion, resulting from our limited perceptions. 
He observes: 


The lower an individual's spiritual attainment, 
the more divided one feels from the rest of 
existence, even from his or her own inner source. 
However, the Kabbalists stress as we begin to 
achieve higher states of awareness, we will in- 
creasingly see the unity among the apparently 
haphazard events around us...more and more 
"coincidences"...become manifest (p. 46). 
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This is echoed by a psychiatrist, M. Scott Peck (1978), 
in a personal anecdote recounted in his book, The Road Less 
Travelled. He relates that upon graduation from medical 
school he was certain that miracles did not exist. Fifteen 
years later he wrote this: 


Today I am certain that miracles abound. This 
change in my consciousness has been the result 

of two factors working hand in hand. One factor 
is a whole variety of experiences I have had as 

a psychiatrist which initially seemed quite 
commonplace but which, when I thought about them 
more deeply, seemed to indicate that my work with 
patients toward their growth was being remarkably 
assisted in ways for which I had no logical ex- 
planation--that is, ways that were miraculous. 
These experiences....led me to question my pre- 
vious assumption that miraculous occurrences were 
impossible. Once I questioned this assumption I 
became open to the possible existence of the mira- 
culous. This openness, which was the second fac- 
tor causing my change in consciousness, then al- 
lowed me to begin routinely looking at ordinary 
existence with an eye for the miraculous. The 
more I looked, the more I found (p. 229). 


Thus, that which had not been visible became visible. 
Whether or not the miracles abounded as well when he graduated 
from medical school but he was blind to them--or their occur- 
rence was dependent in part on his change of consciousness-- 
does not matter for our purposes. The point is that when his 
subjective reality changed, answers in the form of instances 
of synchronicity and serendipity occurred to him. Peck defines 
serendipity "as a leamed capacity to recognize and utilize the 
gifts of grace which are given to us from beyond the realm of 
our conscious will. With this capacity, we will find that our 
journey of spiritual growth is guided by the invisible hand and 
unimaginable wisdom of God with infinitely greater accuracy than 
that of which our unaided conscious will is capable" (p. 310). 
When it comes right down to it, what is parapsychology if not 
an attempt to see that there is in fact unity where separation 
was assumed to exist? 


To put it in simple terms, I am saying it is a matter of 
ask and ye shall receive--in science as well as in any other 
activity, and in parapsychology the same as in any other science. 
Moreover, the simple rules that govern the lower levels of prayer 
and which lead to guidance, the right answers at the right time 
or synchronicities, will work when applied to the conduct of 
parapsychological research itself. There is only one way in 
which the application of these principles to the conduct of 
parapsychological research should differ from their application 
to any other field, and that is in the fact that when these 
amazing "answers" and coincidences occur, it is not only grace, 

a gift of God, but it is the very stuff parapsychology is 
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attempting to study. 


What we fear most may turn out to be that which we most 
desire. If caught in an undertow you cannot save yourself 
by resisting, but only by giving yourself to the flow. A 
wave that cannot be resisted can nevertheless be ridden. 
One of the commonest phrases in the parapsychological litera- 
ture of the last 20 years is "psi process." We want to under- 
stand the psi process and how it works, but we have tried to 
do so by pinning it down, by attempting to capture it as if it 
were a butterfly we could catch in a net. Perhaps the butter- 
fly we desire is only visible when seen as an aspect of a larger 
process which is unfolding. In order to have any butterflies 
to study, we may first have to attend to that process. In fact, 
netting the butterfly, on the few occasions when we can glimpse 
it, may not be providing us with the answers we require. Per- 
haps we would fare better if, instead of perfecting our techni- 
ques for capturing, we concentrated instead on learning how to 
let go, to release. This could result, not as we may fear, in 
losing what we have, but in finding that which we lack. In 
what I regard as a landmark book, Evolution and Consciousness, 
Eric Jantsch and Conrad Waddington (1976) have brought together 
a collection of papers showing that, in their words: 


.. ¿human life is sharing integrally in a greater 
order of process, that it is an aspect as well as 
an agent of universal ewlution. The fear of losing 
static security in a given structure and of being 
swept along by an unpredictable stream...becomes 
transformed into hope--the hope associated with 
life, with the dynamic notions of continuity and 
transformability, of being embedded in a purpose 
and meaning transcending ourselves and the lives 
of our transitory systems, the hope inherent in 
the nondualistic experience of being the stream 


(p. 2). 


So let me close with a plea--a plea that we give up that 
static security and trust ourselves to the process, a process 
that will unfold as soon as we consent to its operation in our 
lives, and that will take us to the place we most want to go. 
What appears to be the end of everything stable will in fact 
be but the beginning of a new relationship to ourselves, to 
others, and to the universe. As we learn to identify with 
the process rather than with a static image of ourselves and 
of the nature of reality, the world we see will also be trans- 
formed. 
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THE SHROUD OF TURIN AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 


By Frank C. Tribbe 


Abstract: A brief description of the Shroud is given, together with some 
of the salient findings resulting from the recent scientific studies of 
it. The probable effect of the Shroud on religious faith is assayed, and 
some opinions of religionists are quoted. Theological evaluations are 
given, together with a comparison of Shroud data with Biblical descrip- 
tions. Historical correlates are noted, and comments are provided res- 
pecting spiritual and mystical dimensions of the Shroud data. This paper 
is adapted from the presenter's current book, PORTRAIT OF JESUS? - The 


God is mystery! This is the most accurate statement we can 
make about the nature of God, Nevertheless, each of us has a 
personal "picture of God" that we make and modify throughout 
our lives. Some of the principal sources from which we fashion 
these pictures are: the inspired Scriptures of the world; oral 
and written commentary on the Scriptures; the lives of Jesus 
and the Saints; the lives of others; and especially, the in- 
sights and inspirational disclosures that God gives to each 
of us. For some, the Shroud of Turin image is their “picture 
of God." 


The Shroud of Turin is kept in its reliquary in a cathedral 
in Turin, Italy. It is a piece of ancient linen cloth, presuma- 
bly a burial shroud, fourteen feet and three inches long, by 
three feet and seven inches wide. By today's standards it would 
be considered a tight, sturdily-woven cloth, but obviously a 
"second" since the various batches of yarn were not matched for 
color and texture, and frequently the weave-pattern from one day' 
work was not carefully blended into the next. It was hand-loomed 
in a three-to-one herringbone twill from fairly heavy yarn made 
of Near-East or Mediterranean-basin flax, and the cloth is in 
an excellent state of preservation. If purchased in the first 
century of this era, it would have been an expensive piece of 
linen; it would have been ritually acceptable for a Jewish 
burial under the provisions of Leviticus 19:19. 


On the Shroud are very indistinct images of the front and 
back views of a man. The two views are nearly joined at the head 
as if the man's body had been wrapped in the cloth, lengthwise, 
foot-to-heau-to-foot. Optimum viewing distance is six to ten 
feet from the Shroud; closer or farther, the images fade out 
completely. Apart from being quite indistinct, the body images 
are in an undefinable sense, "not natural." These two body 
images are of a faint sepia color (or light tan or straw color) 
on the off-white, yellowing old cloth. Additionally, superim- 
posed on these body images are darker markings resembling blood- 
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stains, that are brownish-red in color. These "bloodstains" 
are significantly seen at the wrists and feet, which exactly 
correspond to the blood stigmata of a classical Roman cruci- 
fixion. Additionally, there appear to be wounds covering 

the top of the head, the face, one side, and several dozen 
smaller wounds on the back, all of which dramatically conform 
to the Biblical description of Jesus' wounds at his death. 


At the time the Shroud of Turin was first publically pre- 
sented in Europe (Lirey, France, about 1350 A.D.), the only 
form of Christianity in the west was Roman Catholicism (there 
were Eastern Orthodox churches in Russia and Asia Minor); pro- 
testantism was nearly 200 years in the future, and independent 
Christian denominations much farther than that. Thus, the pri- 
vate owners of the relic would be, of necessity, Roman Catholics, 
as they still are today. But I feel the present owners and cus- 
todians of the Shroud would be the last to assert a parochial 
claim that the Shroud is strictly a Catholic relic, The Shroud 
is a Christian relic in the broadest sense, and the entire human 
race (to the extent that intelligence permits) should be inter- 
ested, 


With reference to the possibility that this was the actual 
cloth that wrapped the body of Jesus of Nazareth, British church- 
man, Dr. John A.T. Robinson, says that the Man of the Shroud 
image was - “almost certainly a Jew, of the right age, who suf- 
fered death by crucifixion. Though most of the marks of this 
barbarous punishment would not point distinctively to this one 
man, the evidence of severe injury to the scalp by a ‘crown of 
thorns' surely cannot reasonably be posited of any usual victim: 
it was a mock coronation as King of the Jews... If then every- 
thing else were to prove positive, there must be a strong pre- 
sumption that it belonged to this man. We cannot say more, but 
neither, I think, can we say less. If_then it were this very 
cloth, what difference would it make?" 


There seems to be a solid consensus among the medical ex- 
perts that the Man of the Shroud was 30 to 35 years of age, 175 
pounds, six feet tall (plus or minus two inches). He was well- 
built and muscular ~- a man accustomed to manual labor. The coins 
on his eyes indicate that his death occurred probably between 29 
and 36 A.D., during the governorship of Pontius Pilate as pro- 
curator of Palestine. 


The Shroud images are very special and unusual in several 
respects: 


-the body images are photographic negatives; 

-they are superficial, and rum only one or two fibrils 

deep into the threads; 

-the images encode three-dimensional data that a computer 
can translate into a relief image; 

-the images are non-directional, showing a total absence 

of brushstrokes or other indication of physical application; 
-they are pressure-independent, with front and back views 
compatible; 
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-there is a lack of image saturation; 

-variation is by shading and density without change in 
color; 

-there is exact anatomical and pathological data and lack 
of distortion; 

-they were not made by paint or other additive; 

-they have not been affected by heat or water; 

-actual primate blood, probably human, has made the photo- 
graphically positive blood images; 

~the blood in many areas has penetrated to the reverse side 
of the cloth; 

-the bloodstains relate to four different periods covering 
about twelve hours; 

-bloodstains and blood clots, whether fresh or dried, are 
unbroken and unsmeared (experimentation proves there is 
no way a cloth like the Shroud could be lifted from a 
body or a statue without smearing or breaking bloodstains 
or blood clots that are 36 hours old or less); 

-the Shroud images are consistent with medical and patholo- 
gical knowledge, with Roman practices, with Jewish ritual, 
with history, and with the Bible. 


The Shroud of Turin has the most value for those who recog- 
nize as basic reality the mystery of God, and who yearn to know 
God more fully. To persons on such a quest, these words by Paul 
and Peter were especially addressed: 


"Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth," (Timothy 2:15) 


"Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge." (2 
Peter 1:5) 


Study, increase your knowledge. Building on those admoni- 
tions, the Reverend G. Vale Owen Church of England) wrote: "Be 


it always in the mind of those who are sincere that they can do 
no irreverence to Him who himself is Truth in inquiring what the 
Truth is as He revealed it." 


And in the same vein, the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1976 
said: 


"Each generation needs men who, in honesty and devotion, 
are prepared to undertake ‘exploration into God,' to 

press beyond the confines of what hitherto we have grasped, 
and to move away from places that have become too narrow for 
us in the light of modern knowledge and experience." 


But admittedly, a study of the Shroud of Turin is not for 
everyone. Some Christians feel they need no proof of Jesus' 
life and death, that their faith and the Bible are enough. 
Some go further, and are critical of the scientific examina- 
tions of the Shroud, and call it meddling. Longtime Shroud 
proponent, Father Peter M. Rinaldi, S.D.B., has said: 
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“Sindonologists are persistent, and simply will not 
"let go' of the Shroud problem. Some of them are 
quite convinced that the mystery of the Shroud will 
never be solved, but this belief in no way lessens 
their fascination for it. If anything, it makes the 
challenge greater. I personally like to see science 
'meddle' with the Shroud, but I hope - in fact, I am 
quite sure - science will never be able to solve its 
mystery. Like the Man of Nazareth, the Man of the 
Shroud will continue to disturb men's minds and frouble 
their hearts. And that is the way it should be." 


Conversely, for many other Christians the question of the 
Shroud's sacredness and venerability is directly connected with 
its authenticity, and they welcome scientific validation of it, 
even though that validation can never amount to total proof. 


One can presume that most Christians of every persuasion 
find their faith sufficient in their religion, but will always 
welcome anything that supports their faith, assuming it also 
to be compatible with sound reason. The Shroud fits in this 
category; both scientific and forensic (logical) evidence 
tend very strongly toward authentication of the Shroud - to- 
ward proof that it is the Shroud on which Jesus of Nazareth 
lay. Never mind that science can never prove that absolutely. 
This additional support of our faith is a comfort, and gives 
us a confidence that here is one area of religion that, for 
instance, can be a legitimate topic of conversation in any 
company. 


Religious relics present a difficult area to handle,es- 
pecially for the Protestant - to say nothing of the agnostic. 
The Shroud does teach the sound approach: that a relic de- 
serves respectful attention, and possible ultimate veneration, 
only when it harmonizes reasonably and practically with history, 
legend, scripture, apocryphal accounts, inspired and mystical 
accounts of obvious quality, and finally with sound common 
sense and science. 


The mystical, the meditative, and the contemplative modes 
of the spiritual dimension of humankind have, in just the past 
decade, been brought solidly to our attention by the media, by 
lectures and by books for the general reader, as facets of our 
being that can and should be experienced by everyone (and in 
fact is being experienced by many) to heighten our consciousness 
and develop our potential for enlightenment. In past years it 
was assumed that only true mystics, and perhaps those pursuing 
monastic lives, might have a valid mystical experience. Even 
more negatively, it was assumed that the visions of a mystic 
had no veridical components or qualities. The Shroud now pro- 
vides another way of putting the lie to this latter assumption. 
Four well known mystics, St. Bridget of Sweden (1303-1373), 
Maria d'Apreda of Spain (1602-1665), Catherine Emmerick of 
Westphalia (1774-1824), and Teresa Neumann of Bavaria (1898-1962), 
have had repeated, detailed visions in which they watched Jesus' 
passion, and all have provided extensive written accounts of 
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these visions. But those accounts are rarely quoted by scrip- 
ture commentators, and when they are, the commentators usually 
dismiss them as pious contemplations representing the mystic's 
own preconceived notions and therefore of no value. 


Not so! The accounts of these four mystics agree with 
each other and with the Shroud data in meticulous detail and 
with very little discrepancy. This is all the more remarkable 
upon realizing that dozens of details brought to our current 
knowledge by analysis of Shroud data were not known at all a 
decade ago -- including some first given by the mystics! 


Teresa Neumann describes the "crown of thorns" as "like 
a helmet; it is not just a crown as we see it depicted in our 
pictures." And of course she was right; this was a point upon 
which the Shroud taught us a truth not to be found in the Bible 
or in religious history. Yet subsequent research has demon- 
strated that the crowns of the orient were indeed cap-like af- 
fairs, in contrast with the circlet favored by European royalty. 
And the Man of the Shroud had puncture wounds over his entire 
scalp. 


As for nailing the feet with a single nail, as the Shroud 
data is interpreted by the experts, Catherine Emmerich explains 
that she watched as the executioners cut a "cavity in the up- 
right beam for the heel and then fixed a small piece of wood on 
the upright beam for the instep of the foot..." This is most 
amazing, because the block of wood for the instep would never 
have been imagined until the burial ossuary of crucified Jeho- 
hanan was opened in Jerusalem in 1968 and the nail through his 
feet was found to still impale a small block of acacia wood; 
the cutting of the cavity in the upright to accommodate the 
heel, could explain why the knee was not bent on the right leg 
of the Man of the Shroud. Teresa Neumann also saw that a "small 
piece of wood for the feet is fixed to the cross." Maria d'Agreda 
makes a point which cannot be validated but which makes eminent 
good sense. She saw the executioners first stretch Jesus on the 
cross and mark the places for the nails. Thereafter, they bored 
holes in the cross to accommodate the nails; later, they drove 
the nails through his body into the holes. Another interesting 
observation made by both Catherine Emmerich and Teresa Neumann 
was that they saw the officer thrust his lance into Jesus' right 
side near the front, and that it went completely through his 
body with the tip coming out on the left side. Although Shroud 
researchers have not deemed it significant, there is a small 
wound on the left side of the dorsal (back) image that would 
correspond with the point where the two mystics saw the tip 
emerge, 


British theologian, Dr. John A.T. Robinson, one-time Shroud 
skeptic, found that the Easter morning Biblical accounts at the 
tomb do square with the data of the Shroud. The largest incon- 
sistencies, he finds, are among the various Bible versions, but. 
che New Testament Greek is internally fairly consistent as well 
as compatible with the Shroud data. Luke and John use the Greek 
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othonia, which he believes should be translated sindon or shroud. 
Sudarion should be translated, jaw-band; it could be described 
as “over his head" - not "about his head." He finds consistence 
with John's earlier account of the raising of Lazarus, in which 
was added the item of the keiriai--something that he feels was 

a "tie" to hold the feet together, the hands together, and pos- 
sibly to hold the shroud snugly to the body. These final steps 
had not been taken with Jesus. He finds John consistent in de- 
scribing Lazarus coming forth with the sudarion "bound round 

the face" (periededeto), while in Jesus" empty tomb was the 
sudarion that had been "over the head" (epi tes kephales) -- 
Both fit the burial custom of a folded napkin or kerchief "tied 
across the top of the head, round the face and under the chin," 
Looking at Dr. John Jackson's 3-Dimensional pictures of the 
Shroud, Robinson sees clearly where the jaw-band has mashed down 
the beard, and perhaps has been knotted at the top of the head. 
As to how the jaw-band is seen, says Robinson, "lies more in 

the eye of the beholder than in the Greek". He feels that the 
Gospel writer intends us to infer that the jaw-band was "still 
in its twisted oval shape" as if Jesus’ head had somehow vanished 
from within it without the tight knot at his crown being untied.4 


The Shroud does speak strongly to us in terms of the histori- 
cal accuracy of the Bible and of the historicity of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Most scholars and historians today do agree, however, 
that Jesus lived and was crucified. Further, they do acknowledge 
also that upon the death of Jesus his followers were a very des- 
pondent, dejected and disspirited group who secreted themselves 
or slunk away - and then, within a week or so there was an inex- 
plicable renaissance and their public posture had an exuberance 
and boldness without parallel. The only explanation that fits, 
is the resurrection of Jesus the Christ, and only his appearances 
can make sense of the turnabout actions of the probable skeptic 
James (brother of Jesus), and of Saul of Tarsus, the Sanhedrin's 
hit-man, turned evangelizer. 


The empty tomb, which had been sealed and guarded, was itself 
a powerful witness, and the resurrection was the very heart of 
early Christianity. Jewish leaders would certainly have exploded 
the empty tomb claim of they could, and therefore it is obvious 
that the body could not have been stolen by them. There were no 
lukewarm Christians in that initial group. Most of them willing- 
ly gave up all physical advantages, took beatings and accepted 
martyrs’ deaths. This certainly was not the role of a group of 
deceivers who had hidden Jesus' body to make an effective story. 


The concept of resurrection is a very difficult one that 
is also very complex, to say the least. Both the inadequacy 
of words in modern languages and the inadequacy of theology in 
modern religions seem to handicap a meaningful consideration of 
the problems in this area. But, if there was one thing Jesus' 
ministry said over and over it was that the kingdom of God is 
within, that Jesus’ kingdom is of the spirit, that we are spi- 
ritual beings, that we will survive death. St. Paul's writings 
in the New Testament repeatedly echo the reality of this spiri- 
tuai aspect of man; he talks often of our spirit body, and once 
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tells of how he went out of his body to view a heavenly scene 
(II Cor. 12:1-6). 


It is irrelevant to a discussion of Jesus’ shroud, and 
inappropriate to the concept of spirituality, to ask "where" 
Jesus' spirit was from his death on the cross at three p.m. 
on Friday until his first appearance in the garden near the 
tomb to Mary Magdalene on Sunday morning. However, if, with 
reference to spirit survival of bodily death, we speak of 
that instantaneous transition from physical life to spiritual 
life as "resurrection" - for want of a better word - then that 
would have been Jesus' first resurrection at the moment of phy- 
sical death. If we could re-educate the clergy of the world, 
Protestants expecially, to not use the word "resurrection" in 
connection with our own death of the physical body, the subject 
would be more clear (we merely drop our first-stage rocket as 
our spirit lifts off!). Certainly, the Resurrection of Jesus 
the Christ, occurring perhaps about sun-up on Easter Sunday, 
was an unique and very different kind of event. 


Unassisted, the Christ-spirit dematerialized Jesus' physi- 
cal body and burst through the Shroud, marking it indelibly in 
the process. During the following forty days, his ministry, 
which was so crucial to the establishing of The Way, Christianity, 
was conducted through what St. Paul would call a spirit body. He 
could appear and disappear at will, seeming to pass through stone 
walls on occasion. He could affect the minds of men and women so 
that they recognized him when he wished and failed to recognize 
him when he wished. He could make himself totally solid, in- 
cluding memory—marks such as the stigmata. He could do physical 
things such as cooking a meal and eating food. He could do prac- 
tical things, such as effectively directing fishing operations, 
All the while, he lived only in his spiritual body, materializing 
it to visibility and to firmness as and when he chose. The As- 
cension was merely the final act in his spirit body as he phased- 
out its visibility. Anecdotal accounts make it seem very likely 
that he continues through the ages to make himself visible to 
individuals when it serves his purpose to do so. 


Many ministers and scholars of the mainline Protestant de- 
nomiations of Christianity are beginning to recognize some of 
these precepts, never totally lost from the Roman and Orthodox 
branches of Catholicism, and embraced in more variety among 
esoteric and metaphysical traditions. As we come full-circle 
to the understandings of the early Church, it is in part twen- 
tieth century science, including parapsychology, that is leading 
us, with many extra-religious organizations such as this Academy 
in the vanguar-.. 


The Easter Resurrection of Jesus the Christ was a most drama- 
tic event, and it deserves a dramatic modern telling. Such is 
the imaginative, sound, provocative, lyrical story provided by 
Robert K. Wilcox): 


At some moment in the dead of night, the air in the tomb 
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becomes electric. 


Minute vibrations at first, the sort that could be detected 
by sensitive twentieth century instruments; then they dramatical- 
ly increase until they shake the ground and blow the boulder from 
the door. 


A glow, faint at first, emanating from the shroud suddenly 
intensifies until rays of light shoot through the threads, star- 
filled golden rays, filling the tomb and pouring out the door. 


For thirty seconds - no more - the blinding, pulsating move- 
ment continues. 


The source of the activity is the corpse, the body, somehow 
being revitalized, dematerialized, its mass being converted into 
energy, pure energy, which in the material world is radiant 
white light. 


The body rises from the slab through the cloth, hovers for 
a moment in midair, then disappears. 


The cocoon collapses. Darkness returns. Shouts of "Earth— 
quake! Earthquake!" diminish as the two guards run for their 
lives, And in the air, the distinct odor of scorched linen. 
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"And behold, there was a great earthquake; for an angel 
of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, and sat on it." (Matt. 
28:2) 
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pletion by those applying for Academic Membership. Please attach biographical 
sheets, outlines of work accomplished, etc. if available. ) 
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Please enclose this application with your check or money order made payable to 
THE ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH and send to: 


Boyce Batey, Executive Secretary 

THE ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

Post Office Box 614 

Bloomfield, Connecticut 06002 Phone (203) 242-4593 


ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IS AN ACADEMIC AFFILIATE OF SPIRITUAL FRONTIERS FELLOWSHIP 


PURPOSES OF THE ACADEMY 


THE ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH was formed in October, 1972 as 
an academic affiliate of Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship. Its purposes are threefold: 


FIRST, to encourage dialogue, exchange of ideas and cooperation between clergy 
and academics of religion and philosophy and scientists, researchers and academics 
of all scientific and humanistic disciplines in the fields of psychical research 
and new disciplines as well as the historic sciences. 


SECOND, to conduct an education program for these scholars, the Spiritual Frontiers 
Fellowship membership and the general public, blending data already available in the 
area of their common interest with the interchange of views stimulated in these schol- 
ars, to the end that both the scientific and religious communities may be better in- 
formed about such facts and views and their propriety, value and respectability. 


THIRD, to work closely with, and offer good offices to, all reputable organizations 
having related interests in the fields of education, religion, science and psychical 
research, 


The ACADEMY will endeavor to sponsor conferences and symposia for the presentation 
of scholarly data, points of view and interchange of ideas in the area where religion 
and psychical research interface; publish papers resulting from such meetings and oth- 
er appropriate materials on this area that will be of interest to academics, scientists 
and clergy; and encourage formation of local chapters, 


The ACADEMY is governed by a Board of Trustees composed of people of academic 
Stature holding a post-graduate degree or the equivalent in outstanding activity 
relevant to the interests of the ACADEMY. 


CATEGORIES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE ACADEMY 


@ PATRON MEMBER: Open to anyone donating $100 or more in a given calendar year. 
Includes full membership privileges for a one year period, 


eè ACADEMIC MEMBER: Open to academic religionists involved in research or teaching or 
those who have the proper terminal degrees (Ph.D., Th.D., St.D., and sometimes St.M. 
and M.A.) Also, academically or otherwise qualified psychical researchers, pastoral 
counselors, behavioral and humanistic psychologists, parapsychologists, and other 
academics teaching or contributing to research knowledge. Dues are $25 annually. 


© SUPPORTING MEMBER: Open to persons wishing to attend conferences and meetings, re- 
ceive printed materials and desirous of helping finance the work of the ACADEMY. 
Dues are $15 annually. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE ACADEMY 


@ THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, a scholarly quarterly published in 
January, April, July and October. 


@ PUBLICATIONS ~ Members receive copies of Proceedings, papers and other materials 
published at intervals by the Academy. 


9 LENDING AND RESEARCH LIBRARY - Offers members an opportunity to borrow books by mail 
from one of the largest collections available on psychical, mystical, and allied 
fields. Library lists and progressive reading lists are available on request. 


@ REGISTRATION DISCOUNT - 20% discount when attending ACADEMY=-sponsored programs. 


To apply for membershir, send check payable to the ACADEMY to the Executive Secretary, 
Boyce Batey, P.O. Box 614, Bloomfield, CT. 06002 Phone (203) 242-4593. 


The Journal of Religion and Psychical Research is indexed with abstracts in Religion 
Index One: Periodicals, American Theological Library Association, Chicago, available 
online through BRS (Bibliographic Retrieval Services), Latham, New York and DIALOG, 
Palo Alto, California. 


